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Notes of the Week 


E welcome two Canadian opinions with 
extreme satisfaction. Mr. Borden speak- 
ing on Tuesday at Ottawa said :— 

Anyone who thinks the Motherland dead or dying 
is vastly mistaken. We found in Great Britain the 
same sturdy, steady men who developed in those 
islands the greatest people the world has ever seen. 

And Colonel Hughes, the Canadian Minister of Militia, 
is reported to have said asa result of his visit to this 
country :— 

I have no hesitation in saying I have just returned 
from watching the manceuvres of the finest army in 
the world, barring none. 








In these days of discouragement brought about by the 
tricks of paid politicians, it is distinctly heartening to 
know that our manhood claims and receives high 
appreciation. No one can go on to a Cricket or 
Football field without seeing types of young 
men who call to mind the finest types of Ancient 
Greece, and whose minds one feels sure are 
as clean as their physical attributes are perfect. For 
an imperial nation manhood is everything. Sir Thomas 
Browne says somewhere that the only hope for a nation 
is in its manhood; and we think everything which 
tends to the maintenance of the highest standard 
amongst a nation’s men is of far more importance than 
discussions whether a chemically produced man of no 
importance is possible. We are quite satisfied with 





| 


the material which we have, and it is eminently satis- 
factory to know that those who visit us, especially of 
our own stock, see no deterioration and no decline 
corroding it. 


Not many people, we suppose, will read straight 
through the monumental 40,oooth number of the Times 
which was issued last Tuesday, since apparently two or 
three weeks of leisure would be needed to take it all in; 
but many, like ourselves, will scan the pages here and 
there and enjoy the information given on every con- 
ceivable subject relating to printing and paper. Very 
wisely, the letterpress has been broken into paragraphs, 
and a few old illustrations have been reproduced ; this 
makes for pleasure in the reading. Among the illus- 
trations we notice ‘the earliest known picture of an 
editor at work,” in which a benignant angel is handing 
the editor a new quill pen, the great man himself being 
seated comfortably at a table set in the open air, pre- 
sumably in a climate less damp than ours, with books 
artistically arranged round him. If the angel brought 
angelic ideas as well as quill pens, the editor’s lot in 
those days might border upon happiness. The manage- 
ment of the Times is to be congratulated upon its enter- 
prise in publishing a supplement which, if it were in 
book form, would be regarded as a valuable work of 
reference. 


The question of the “Origin of Life” seems to lie 
rather heavily on the minds of the members of the 
British Association, now in conclave assembled at Dun- 
dee, and their deliberations have supplied pleasant 
“copy” for many eager journalists. The speeches have 
all been extremely interesting, and we note that while 
one professor holds that the organism which first came 
into existence was “in size one two-hundredth part of 
a micron (which is the millionth part of a metre),” the 
President has hopes of some day creating a living cell in 
his laboratory. Whether we shall be any nearer the 
solution of world-old problems if he succeeds is debat- 
able; but we feel quite sure that some papers we could 
name will then come out with a special edition. In any 
case, what will he do with his microscopic home-made 
organism when he gets it? How many years must 
lapse before it becomes old enough to answer questions 
or to slam the door? We speak in the language of 
irreverent metaphor; but, having made a living cell, 
will he be in a position to explain the appearance on 
this mysterious planet of the first living cell, with all 
its tremendous possibilities? 


One can hardly imagine a more formidable task than 
that of the judges at the Bakers’ and Confectioners’ 
Exhibition held this week at the Agricultural Hall. 
Thousands of wedding cakes, currant, sponge, and 
fancy cakes, had to be tasted by these self-sacrificing 


| Be te after each mouthful, we understand, a drink 


of soda-water was necessary to clear the palate for the 
flavour of the next exhibit. On Tuesday 4,000 “ pastries, 
buns, and shortbreads ” had to be sampled. Beside this, 
the heroism of siege and battle pales. 
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Remembrance 


My ships of memory sailed away 
Into the boundless West, 
And some were lost ere close of day, 
By hostile winds oppressed ; 
Yet, braving storm, unswerving, bold 
One battled safely through ; 
I wonder—did it pass and speak 
A ship from you? R. 








The Vote of Mid-Lothian 


W ITH the declaration of the poll in Mid-Lothian 

the seal is set on the career of the present 
Ministry for further mischief. It is well, therefore, to 
take stock of their career. 

Probably their lamentable failure in achievement can 
be traced to lack of character. Mr. Asquith assumed 
office as Prime Minister, in the face of his solemn pro- 
testations that he would never lead a Liberal Govern- 
ment which depended for its existence on the votes of 
Irish Nationalists. Like Mr. Gladstone, who won Mid- 
Lothian by means of a torrent of verbiage compressed 
into 47 columns of the Times, Mr. Asquith swore prior 
to the election of 1906 that he never—no never—would 
be responsible for the guidance of the Liberal party in 
such a humiliating condition of dependence. 

The exact situation which Mr. Asquith declaimed 
against, arose after the harmless necessary Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had dissipated—as any other 
leader would have been bound to dissipate—the greatest 
non-homogeneous majority of recent years, and Mr. 
Asquith assumed the office of Prime Minister with per- 
haps just decent alacrity. Therefore it is fair to say that 
Mr. Asquith’s Government was born in an atmosphere 
of spurious honesty, and it has lived up to the incident 
of its initiation. 

It is desirable first to consider—as its epitaph—the 
successes which the Government have achieved. Lord 
Loreburn as Lord Chancellor, Mr. Lloyd George at 
the Board of Trade, Sir Edward Grey at the Foreign 
Office, Mr. Churchill at the Admiralty, and Mr. Burns 
at the Local Government Board have all done yeoman 
service, and are entitled to the gratitude of the nation 
in the various spheres mentioned. Unfortunately the 
cards have been shuffled. Lord Loreburn has been 


politely removed because of his honesty, Mr. Lloyd 
George has been transferred—because of his impor- 
tunity—to an office which he is notoriously and even 
ludicrously unfitted to fill. Mr. Churchill after two 
previous rather bad failures is doing good work with 
the limelight shaded. Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Burns 
—unloved by the Byles-Outhwaite-Hemmerde group— 





are at present left undisturbed in the good work which 
they are achieving. 

It will be observed that every one of the men whom 
we have mentioned has been engaged in the work of 
administration, which is in fact the primary duty of 
every Minister. The sops of Cerberus, and the angling 
for votes, are only defensible if they are employed by 
men who are first-rate administrators—and who know 
it—and who fherefore believe that the interests of the 
Empire would suffer if their places were filled by men 
of less administrative ability. If that belief be in 
honesty held by Ministers an effective excuse is offered 
for much which would otherwise be contemptible and 
even sordid. 

Theretore so far as Mr. Asquith has been able to 
select the best men for administrative offices, it would 
be dishonest to deliver an attack on him. We know of 
course that he was not responsible for the usurpation 
of his present office by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
that was merely an instance of :— 


‘** Vaulting ambition, which o’er leaps itself,” 


and Mr. Asquith is to be congratulated on the voluntary 
discomfiture of an obnoxious Mayor of the Palace. 

So much for any successes which it may be alleged 
the Government have achieved. Their failures, which 
will spell their ruin, are due as we said at first to non- 
existence of character. They cannot claim confidence 
because they believe that they are great administrators. 
That it is impossible to credit, knowing as they do that 
they have created a sham Army, that the Navy has been 
starved and in a recent crisis was not equal to its 
functions ; and that their promises of retrenchment have 
been shamelessly cast aside and profusion with the tax- 
payers’ money has been employed wholesale to secure 
votes. All they can honestly lay claim to is a fraudulent 
inheritance, dating from the time when they sold them- 
selves body and soul to the Irish Nationalists. Even a 
synthetic body and soul could achieve no deeper depth 
of degradation. 

Mid-Lothian and every other by-election has shown 
that the people will not tolerate legislation which 
masquerades as legislation by the people and for the 
people, but which in effect places a load of taxation 
on the people and produces no perceptible result, but 
the sacrifice of independence by so-called representa- 
tives in return for personal pecuniary advantage. 

The payment of members of Parliament is an intoler- 
able scandal, and unhappily it is an evil which will live 
after the present Government have been consigned :— 


‘Into a Limbo large and broad.” 


CECIL COWPER. 
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REVIEWS 


The Early Civilisations of America 


The Secret of the Pacific. By C. RecinaLp Enocn. IIlus- 
trated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 
HE secret is one which, in spite of the 

author’s optimistic views, we fear will never 
be revealed, for it is no less than the origin 
of the early civilisations of America. It is, of 
course, impossible to predict what scientific research 
may yet accomplish in the field, but at the same 
time it seems unlikely, to say the least, that this 
much-discussed question will ever be settled. We find 
ourselves rather at variance with the author when he 
asserts that the passing of time may lead to increase of 
evidence, for surely time, rendering necessary more 
links in the chain connecting the present with the past, 
and effacing the handiwork by which alone light can be 
thrown on the question, renders the search for evidence 
more rather than less difficult. The fascinating and ex- 
cellently illustrated book before us, bulky though it is, 
aims at no more than a broad general view of the sub- 
ject, a statement of the main points to be gathered from 
existing evidence, and a putting forward in concise form 
of the various theories adduced in explanation of the 
existence of civilised communities, developing on lines 
so familiar to and yet different from Caucasian civilisa- 
tions, and owing their inception to races between whom 
and the peoples of the old world no definite connecting 
link can be found. It is easy to dismiss the question by 
the broad statement that man, owing a common origin 
in the remote beginning of things, developed in different 
parts of the world on nearly parellel lines. But your 
true student of the world’s history is not content with 
such a generalisation: he goes further in his search, and, 
finding a clue here and a clue there, links up race with 
race and forms three great families of mankind. Were 
there, then, three sources of origin for mankind, and if 
so, from which source did the peoples of the Americas 
spring—or were there four sources? 

We gather from this author’s work that he 
rejects the idea of a fourth source of origin, and 
would place Toltecs, Mayas, Aztecs, and Incas 
together in one of the three great families that 
people the old world. Yet, when legend and sculp- 
ture would lead him to group ancient America with 
ancient Egypt and Assyria, other characteristics crop up 
and bid him associate his unplaced races with the 
Malayan stock, and ease of access in prehistoric times 
bids him place them with the negroid family, and then 
racial traits and physical conformation cause him to 
reject the last-mentioned theory. The evidence is of 
such a conflicting nature that nearly every author on the 
subject, from Lord Kingsborough with his ten lost 
tribes, by way of patient Prescott and imaginative 
Stephens and Catherwood, to Sir Clements Markham, 
has a different theory on the common birthplace of these 
races, 

A comparatively neglected answer to the vexed qves- 








tion, and one to which we could wish the author had de- 
voted more space, consists in transferring the cradle of 
the human race from Asia to the Americas, and making 
the “ New World” mother to the so-called “Old.” Com- 
pared with Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hittite antiquities, 
the archeological treasures of America are almost un- 
touched, and since the work of the few has yielded Peru- 
vian pottery adjudged to be seven thousand years old, 
might not such investigation and excavation as is being 
carried on in the East yield evidences of still more 
remote civilisation? 

It is doubtful, however, whether such queries will 
assist in solving the mystery, and in the meantime this 
book is sufficiently suggestive and interesting to provide 
us with adequate matter for more solid thought—if the 
phrase may be permitted. The author has collected 
evidence, descriptive and pictorial, from both north and 
south; he has presented his facts in simple, clear, and 
often fascinating style, and, gleaning from a large num- 
ber of previous works on the subject in order to supple- 
ment and support his own observations, has given us 
the first complete and handy text-book on this excep- 
tionally engrossing subject. More than this, he has 
made a plain, simple, and highly interesting story of 
what might easily have been a dull record of archzolo- 
gical research. 





The Soul of Philosophy 


The Beyond that is Within, and oiher Addresses. By 
EmiLce Boutroux. Translated by JONATHAN NIELD. 
(Duckworth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 

TRANSCENDENTALISM is the order of the day 
in philosophy. A beyond is postulated by the 
least mystical of philosophers. Explanation is seen to 
be often no explanation at all, for the residue, which is 
what matters most, is not merely the unexplained, but 
generally also the inexplicable. Faith, hope, and 
love have a very definite and significant existence in the 
realms of philosophical thought. 

The present volume gives us in an English form three 
extremely suggestive and masterful lectures of M. Emile 
Boutroux. The first of them gives its title to the book, 
the second deals with the relations existing between 
Morality and Religion, and the third is concerned with 
the position of Modern Philosophy in regard to Modern 
Science. The title chosen by the eminent Professor of 
the Sorbonne for his first lecture and for the whole 
volume is significant. We have only to turn over a few 
pages to find the inevitable Christian text that is the 
starting-point of all inquiry conducted in the spirit of 
these lectures: “The kingdom of God is within you.” 
And in the preface we find the author citing as 
the principle which has served for his guidance the 
words of St. Paul: “I planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase. . For we are God’s fellow- 
workers.” 

In this preface the subject of the last lecture is to 
some extent anticipated—the potential antagonism, often 
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regarded as actual, between philosophy and science. 
This stumbling-block has to be provisionally removed in 
order to establish some sort of a method for the whole 
inquiry. Method and doctrine must be regarded as 
one. “Philosophy finds her way as she advances; and 
she determines that way by her actual advance. The 
human mind thinks under the solicitation of facts; and 
it understands facts in proportion as its thought pro- 
gresses.” 

The first lecture begins by showing why it is the 
Inner Beyond that is to be explored. There is no doubt 
an Outer Beyond, in whose sphere some small conquests 
seem to have been achieved. But, asks M. Boutroux, 
are the things that have been discovered here part of 
the Beyond that we are really seeking? Do not our 
researches end not infrequently in a bathos? “We 
‘ook for a Beyond which veritably outstrips nature, 
which surpasses it qualitatively, and not merely quanti- 
tatively.” M. Boutroux dismisses somewhat lightly the 
phenomena of the subliminal self; they offer us no help 
in our search for the veritable Beyond. Science, un- 
supported, can explain nothing of the inwardness of 
life, for science is merely explanation, or identification. 
She excludes mystery, and therefore all Beyonds. But 
there is a common trait in humanity that involves the 
further step implied in the inquiry—“the pursuit of some- 
thing, not only different, but superior—the endeavour to 
outstrip itself.” Every intellectual process starts with 
a perception, and this perception contains three elements 
—an intuition, a concept, and an adjustment of the two 
to each other. This third element “implies a veritable 
creation.” M. Boutroux here deals with the great pro- 
blem of objectivity—a problem whose solution accounts 
for the expansion of the human mind in religion, art, 
and metaphysics. 

Of the other two lectures we will not speak at length. 
The longer, because its subject has been the more 
fiercely debated, is that that deals with the relations of 
Morality and Religion. M. Boutroux regards with 
great distrust the consecrated phrase, “ Ceci tuera cela.” 
He is always reverting to it and insisting on its un- 
soundness. It is a product of ontology or the love for 
symmetrical notions. “Men deceive themselves as to 
the extent of their disagreements.” Even Racine and 
Victor Hugo are compatible. The fallacies of the con- 
ceptual and historical methods are neatly exposed. 
Reason, or right perception, that is to say “the unity of 
thought and action,” is the only judge. The ideal can 
be judged as well as the real. And if they be examined 
under their ideal forms, religion and morality are not 
only compatible, but interdependent. The one is as 
necessary as the other, and they mutually complete eac 
other. . 

In the last lecture M. Boutroux gives in outline the 
history ‘of the relation of philosophy to the sciences, 
and examines more particularly the epoch-making 
attempt of Comte at making philosophy into the syn- 
thesis of the sciences. The arrogant claim of the 
sciences to dispense entirely with philosophy is met, 
first, with the soft answer that philosophy without 


‘to poetry, hardly at all to religion. 





science is dead, and then with the counter that there are 
two organs of knowledge—reason completing science. 
“Reason is not science. The latter is a totality of 
notions; the former is a living faculty.” Moreover, 
there is not one science ; there are many ; “and each of 
these sciences implies postulates, which are furnished by 
intuitions.” In this science resembles action, which 
always postulates an aim beyond the mere satisfaction 
of energy. Philosophy is abundantly justified in its ex- 
istence, with the function of “looking for the connection 
between science and action.” A final word is devoted 
to the sequence of philosophical systems; it is not the 
systems that matter, it is the sequence and the men; it 
is “ philosophy as life.” 

‘We hope we have not misinterpreted some of the 
ideas of M. Boutroux. In any case we can refer the 
reader to the book for a corrective; no one can read it 
without feeling the influence of a kindly and inspiring 
teacher. 





Divini Gloria Ruris 


The Love of Nature Among the Romans During the Later 
Decades of the Republic and the First Century of the 
Empire. By Sir ArcuipaLtp Gerkiz, K.C.B. (John 
Murray. gs. net.) 


WE have here an attempt to show “that during 
the last decades of the Roman Republic and 


the first century of the Empire there lived many men 


in whom the love of Nature was strongly developed, 
and who found in her presence, watching and wonder- 
ing, some of their purest pleasure and joy.” But Sir 
Archibald Geikie must be understood to refer chiefly, if 
not entirely, to the literary men of the period; for he 
has gone for his evidence to literature, and especially 
Of the common 
people, therefore, he says little more than that traces 
of their primitive agrestic faith were never wholly lost. 
With these limitations the book is good. Under such 
headings as “Country and Town,” “ Flowers in Roman 
Life,” “The Underworld,” Sir Archibald Geikie brings 
together very much of what is significant in the work of 
poets like Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, and Statius, prose- 
writers like Cicero, Cato, Varro, and Pliny. We only 
wish that he had not troubled to translate into verse. 
The bounds suggested by the title are frequently ex- 
ceeded by including the attitude of the Romans towards 
Nature when they were far from loving it, towards the 
Sea, the Mountains, the Underworld, and Winter. The 
author does not give quite all the causes of their “ little 
or no appreciation of what we now regard as some of 
the characteristic charms of that season.” _It is attri- 
buted mainly to the fact that “as a whole, winter at 
Rome and in the surrounding Campagna, then as now, 
was seldom long enough or severe enough to give the 
people an opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
varied characteristics which are so well known to us.” 
But it was long before these characteristics were liked 
in this country as well as they were known. Until the 
admirer is free from fear, and in every way practically 
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safe from them, zsthetic admiration for sea, mountains, 
and winter is unlikely to be much developed. It is 
of this admiration and moods of trustful satisfaction 
that Sir Archibald is writing. His authorities are all 
comfortable men, free to live in town or country, and 
therefore making a habit of variety, according to public 
fashion or private taste. Many of them had been born 


in the country and had there spent their most impres- 


sienable years, so that the favourable eyes of retrospec- 
tion would be turned upon country and childhood to- 
gether. In later years they went into the country from 
choice, not necessity. The sea and the mountains they 
only visited of necessity, and disliked them. 

They chose the country for the sake of fresh air and 
hot springs, for freedom from noise and enforced society, 
for sport, recreation, and change. The growth of the 
city, whereby it became something definitely opposed to 
the country, and sharply divided from it, would alone 
have sufficed to force them out, quite apart from econo- 
mic causes. In the small towns where there was and 
still is no such opposition and division, there was and 
still is no need of deliberate change. But the city, 
where it was possible to be physically quite inactive, 
would have had to invent the country as an antidote if 
it had not lain ready a little beyond the gates. 


As civilisation advances, safety in travel increases, 
and the arts and sciences of peace are multiplied; this 
region of recreation expands, and the attractions become 
more various, of scenery, sport, natural history, and 
fravel or vagabondage pure and simple. When the 
under classes obtain leisure and relief from the direct 
struggle for livelihood they also are free to admire and 
enjoy what had formerly seemed only part of the vast 
and powerful inhumanity of the universe. Sir Archi- 
bald gives us no reason to believe that this stage had 
been attained at Rome, but he does say that, “looking 
at the matter from our modern point of view, we may 
be inclined to regard the increase in the cultivation of 
the ornamental as not so much an indication of growing 
luxury, as a distinct advance in taste, and a further stage 
in the development of the love of Nature.” 


The cultivated Romans at least reached the point of 
envying their peasants, as they have told us eloquently. 
Martial makes them envy the bailiffs and porters of 
their country estates :— 


How many days does each year see 

Spent free from care at Formile? 

How than their masters luckier far 

Our bailiffs and our porters are. 

Tied fast to city life’s annoy, 

We pay for pleasures they enjoy. 
—(Translated by W. T. Webb.) 


Apparently they had all our variety of country plea- 
sures, from the extreme of luxury to the liberty of soli- 
tude. They had exhausted their religion but not the 
effects of it, and they felt that in the holy grove there 
was an unknown god. Probably the country calmed 
them as it calms us with its space and patience, relating 
them to eternity. We go to it as poets, solitaries, or 





vagabonds, as lovers or as invalids, to escape foul air, 
noise, multitude, confusion, incompleteness, elaborate 
means without clear ends; and we do more than escape 
them. Riding or afoot, for sport, piay, social talk, soli- 
tude, we go out spreading far and wide as when chil- 
dren emerge from the narrow door of the school. We 
call it play because it seems a relief from “the serious 
business of life,” and because it is so short. In fact, we 
dare not take more of it: we must go back again to 
involve ourselves in the grim trifles, lest we should dis- 
cover that they are trifles, and never return, and so 
break up this fabric of a few thousand years and enter 
that of eternity, of the unknown god. 





Interesting Folk-lore 


Anthropological Papers, Mostly on Parsee Subjects. By 
Jrvanjt JAMSHEDJI Moni, B.A. (The British India 
Press, Bombay.) 

SUCH associations as the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay justify their existence and perform a public 
service when their members add to the stock of common 
knowledge by such papers as are to be found collected 
in this volume. They supply a deficiency which un- 
doubtedly exists. In these days of pressure, few offi- 
cials have time or strength for more than the disposal 
of current work; their knowledge, therefore, of the 
native among whom they live and work is of a very 
superficial character; native customs, their origins and 
effects, the motives which sway them, in a word, their 
lives are a sealed book, and the ignorance may lead to 
administrative failures in such matters as famine, plague, 
sanitation, medical relief, education, etc., where the be- 
liefs and sentiments of the masses cannot be altogether 
disregarded. In such papers, experts and specialists 
can write freely and fully. Mr. Modi, an educated 
Parsee gentleman and a prolific writer, has recorded 
in his essays much that would not otherwise be pub- 
lished of his countrymen, whose ancestors emigrated 
from Persia, fleeing from the Arab conquest in the 
eighth century, and settled in the Bombay Presidency. 
The last census showed their number for all India to 
be only 100,096, of whom 91,500 are resident in Bom- 
bay and the neighbourhood. But of all the Indian 
peoples the Parsees are nearest to Europeans in many 
ways, and their influence is much greater than their 
number warrants. They are often eminently successful 
and make large fortunes in trade and commerce, as 
millowners, and they constantly spend enormous sums 
on useful and charitable objects. 

Of the thirty essays in this volume more than two- 
thirds deal with Parsee subjects, the remainder with 
miscellaneous Indian topics. The omens among the 
Parsees, it is evident, are not unlike those prevalent 
elsewhere in Southern India, some superstitions are 
common to Europe and India. Other papers tell of 
the Persian book for taking omens from snakes, of the 
horse and cock in ancient Iran (Persia), of charms and 
amulets for diseases of the eye, of auspicious horses, 
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and the art of horse-shoeing which was known in ancient 
Persia long before it was known in Europe. The papers 
on the hill tribes of Mahableshwar and Matheran (the 
Bombay hill-stations), and on the Todas of the Nilgiri 
hills in Madras are specially interesting. The origin of 
the Todas is obscure, and the author, though disposed 
to claim them as an off-shoot of the Iranian Parthians, 
refrains from dogmatising on the point. In many Par- 
see rites and ceremonies furrows or boundary lines have 
to be drawn, chiefly for purifications, so that within them 
the impurities, contagion, or infection may be confined, 
while purity, safety, and health are secured to others 
outside the lines or circles. In other ceremonies boun- 
daries, technically known as avis are drawn, to con- 
fine and preserve the purity within and exclude im- 
purities. These ceremonies are compared with the 
Roman /ustratio, where the boundary lines indicate 
the area within which evil influence cannot work. 


The belief that a magician or an evildoer tries his 
magic or his evil machinations through the instrumen- 
tality of a person’s hair or nail-parings is said to be 
common among many others besides the Semitic 
nations; and the belief, among other reasons, seems 
to be the origin of the custom of burying hairs and nail- 
parings sometimes observed. In “the Rat problem of 
the Ancients ” Parsee books are referred to which speak 
of the good or meritoriousness of killing noxious 
creatures that do harm to the good creation. This would 
include all reptiles or noxious creeping creatures. Other 
Indians object to any life being taken. The Parsees 
have their own marriage and funeral rites, also the re- 
ligious Hamazor, or hand-joining, performed after cer- 
tain other ceremonies. There is much to be learnt of 
Indian life from these papers, which Mr. Modi should 
continue to write and publish. 





Wills and Testaments 


The Romance of Wills and Testaments. By EpGaAR VINE 
Hari. (T. Fisher Unwin. §s. net.) 


IT is unnecessary to tell the confirmed novel enthusiast, 
or even the person who turns to novels only occasionally 
as a relaxation, how often the theme of the last will and 
testament is chosen by the imaginative writer as the 
pivot on which his plot turns. Fiction is indeed 
strange; yet the old adage tells us that truth is still 
stranger. If this is not altogether proved by Mr. Vine 
Hall in the volume under notice, he certainly shows 
how very strange truth can be, especially in the matter 
of the final distribution of one’s property. Mr. Vine 
Hall has culled from innumerable sources, at the ex- 
penditure of vast toil and research, a host of details 
relating to wills. These he has co-ordinated ‘and 
arranged, so that we are regaled by different chapters 
which treat of “Wills Not Fulfilled,” “Death-bed Dis- 
positions,” “Wills of Fancy and of Fantasy,” “ Strife,” 
“Love and Gratitude,” and many others. His treatment 
of the subject is exhaustive. He narrates stories that 














are pathetic, others that are humorous, and others stil] 
that are tragic. His subject is an integral part of human 
nature, and, therefore, is as wide as human nature itself. 
If one wished, one could quote pages of anecdotes from 
this fascinating volume, for it is a veritable mine. But 
it seems hardly fair to do so. Especially touching are 
the wills executed by victims of the Plague, shunned by 
all except a faithful few, aware that their action is not 
long to be delayed. 

Many of these are wills by word of mouth, 
sometimes spoken from an open window to the 
witnesses gathered in the street below. Then 
there are the cases of undiscovered wills which 
come to light after intervals short or long. Thus 
the will of a Mr. Minet, who died in 1874, was not dis- 
covered until thirty-one years later, when it was found 
in an old neglected case. Under this will the testator 
directed that his estate should be entailed. It had, 
however, been sold, but it was repurchased, and the 
desires of the testator in that respect are now being 
fulfilled. Another testator, in the course of a codicil 
executed in Granada, in the West Indies, in 1795, men- 
tioned that his will had been buried, so that it should 
not be burnt by the enemy. Many are the curious con- 
ditions attached to legacies. Forty shillings was left 
to Jane Mering, in 1547, “of this condition, that she 
shall profess and knowledge herself not to have done 
her duty to me and my wife, before Mr. Parson and four 
or five of the honester men in the parish.” Threepence- 
halfpenny was bequeathed to a son for the purchase of 
a rope for his wife, to be used as soon as possible. 
Another left £50 to “Elizabeth, whom through my 
foolish fondness I made my wife, without regard to 
family fame or fortune, and who in return has not spared 
most unjustly to accuse me of every crime regarding 
human nature, save highway robbery.” 


Perhaps the reticence of Sir Humphrey Style, 
in apparently similar circumstances, is to be pre- 
ferred. He bequeathed £20 to his wife to buy 
mourning for him if she pleased, together with 
a further sum of five shillings “for good reasons 
best known unto myself, but not for her honour 
to be published.” Very gruesome is the will of an 
American citizen who directed his executors to have 
buttons made out of his bones, pouches from his skin, 
and violin strings from other parts of his body, and to 
present these objects to his friends. Very curious are 
many of the conditions attached to legacies. In some 
cases there is an attempt to enjoin perpetual celibacy, 
although this condition would be upset by the courts 
as contrary to public morality. Mr. Vine does not 
mention this. Legacies are also dependent on non- 
marriage with a person named, or one not approved by 
the testator’s wife and sister-in-law, or a first cousin, 
or an Irishman, or an actor, or a divorcé. Not long 
ago a legacy was dependent on the marriage of the 
legatee with a lady in society. It is not generally 
known that it is illegal to bequeath money for the 
upkeep of a grave, or for the recital of prayers for the 
repose of one’s soul, and, although the author does not 
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mention it, it is not many years since the illegality of 
bequeathing money for the purposes of Jewish religious 
education was removed. Until 1846 this object was in 
the eyes of the law also a “ superstitious trust.” 





The Progress of Social Reform 


The Path of Social Progress. By Mrs. Grorce Kerr. 
(T. Nelson and Sons. 2s. net.) 

Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. By W. Har- 
BUTT Dawson. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s. net.) 

Woman Suffrage. By Heper Hart, LL.D. With a Pre- 
face by the Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt, M.P. (P. S. 
King and Son. 1s. net.) 


MRS. GEORGE KERR'S extensive experience of poor-law 
and charitable organisation entitles her to speak with 
no little authority upon the subject of social reform, 
and the author of the second of the above-mentioned 
works is well known as a writer upon German social 
affairs. “The Path of Social Progress” repeats the 
substance of lectures delivered by the authoress in Edin- 
burgh during the last two years, and its purpose is to 
emphasise the conditions of certain problems in social 
reform. The opening chapter contains a résumé of Dr. 
Chalmers’ notable experiments in relief, demonstrating 
the value of encouraging the principle of self-support 
within the limits of the community. The second, third, 
and fourth chapters show the incalculable harm wrought 
by ill-considered legislation and indiscriminate alms- 
giving. Subsequent chapters deal with the report of 
the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws, and with the 
principal topic of the work—namely, the problem of 
the training, both theoretical and practical, necessary 
for volunteers in the cause of social amelioration. The 
results of one of the most interesting social experiments 
ever carried out, which were contained in the Edinburgh 
School Report, and dealt with by Professor Karl Pear- 
son and Miss Elderton, are briefly summarised. A know- 
ledge of those results is essential to an understanding 
of the problems which confront social reformers at the 
present day. 

Mr. Dawson has aimed at presenting to “the large 
and growing class of publicists and students who are 
seriously interested in social reform movements abroad ” 
an epitome of the provisions of the German laws relat- 
ing to sickness, accident, and old-age insurance. For 
the purposes of comparison he has appended in the 
form of footnotes the corresponding provisions of the 
National Insurance Act, the Old Age Pensions Act, 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The author 
deals with such questions as the cost of such insurance 
in Germany, the relative burdens borne by employers, 
employees, and the State, and the attitude of employers 
and workpeople towards insurance legislation generally. 
He does not attempt to conceal his predilection in 
favour of compulsory insurance, but his avowed bias 
does not, in fact, in any way detract from the value of 
the information imparted. We are specially pleased to 
note the emphasis laid upon the importance of pre- 





ventive measures in the chapter entitled “The Crusade 
against Disease,” for, 


after all, what the self-reliant workman values more 
highly than distress benefits is a fair and full use of 
his faculties. What he wants is not sickness pay, but 
a healthy life; not accident compensation, but sound 
limbs and unimpaired energies; not infirmity pen- 
sions, but the opportunity and the power to follow his 
employment as long as possible. 


Later on we find a quotation from the address delivered 
by the president of a large association of employers 
in the iron and steel industry, as follows :— 


The Insurance Laws have influenced the condition 
of life of the working classes in that they are free from 
anxiety by reason of sickness, infirmity and accidents. 
It cannot be denied that in many cases the work- 
man’s feeling of confidence increases his productive 
power and his efficiency. 


At a time when one hears such a babel of vituperation 
concerning our own insurance legislation it is an agree- 
able diversion to sit down and calmly read a carefully 
presented apologia, such as that of Mr. Dawson, on 
behalf of the much-maligned Legislature. 

Mr. Heber Hart’s little book is purely controversial 
in character. The contention which he seeks to affirm 
is that the grant of Female Suffrage would be disastrous 
to the country as a whole. In support of that contention 
he adduces a number of more or less specious arguments, 
the most cogent of which, apparently, is that all society 
depending, as it does, for the maintenance of peace upon 
the mailed fist, and the fists of males being, as they are, 
more potent than those of females, the latter could not, 
in the last resort, make good their claim to political 
equality with the former. We are also told categorically 
that female suffrage would undermine popular govern- 
ment, endanger the Empire, impair the vitality of the 
race, and ‘produce various other unpleasant consequences 
of a similar kind. Women, in fact, are now, as they have 
ever been, the root of all evil, only more so, for Tenny- 
son’s “meek unconscious dove, who sittest ranging golden 
hair,” is nowadays occupied with the more vigorous task 
of smashing windows and wrestling with the minions 
of the law. But is the influence of women upon human 
affairs quite so wholly evil as Mr. Heber Hart would 
have us believe? Alas and alack for ancient chivalry! 





The Italians at Home 


The Italians of To-Day. By RicuaRp Bacor. (Mills and 
Boon. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. RICHARD BAGOT is an ardent admirer of Italy and 
her people, and in his latest volume he has set out to 
reveal the characteristics of the Italians of to-day, be- 
ginning with the peasant and leading up to the profes- 
sional classes and the aristocracy. He writes in an 
enthusiastic, and often in a didactic, manner; but his 
lucid style and his whole-hearted zeal carry us along 
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with him. We are ready to admit, after his forcible 
argument, that most of us who think anything at all 
about Italy are chiefly concerned with her art, that our 
admiration is zsthetic, and perhaps sentimental, and 
that we are entirely ignorant of the fact that the modern 
Italians are an “energetic, virile, and courageous people 
which has made, and is still making, the Italy of to-day.” 
Before the whirlwind of Mr. Bagot’s enthusiasm we lay 
aside our Baedeker, and forget about the very existence 
of barrel-organs and ice-cream vendors, for we are aware 
that we are being led by one who knows and loves 
Italy, and who is particularly qualified to understand the 
complex Italian temperament. 

Mr. Bagot informs us, with no little sarcasm, that our 
general impression of the Italian peasant is very far 
from the truth, and that in our ignorance we have re- 
lied too implicitly on certain novelists who have been 
chiefly concerned with dragging in stilettos and poisons, 
and giving us a picture of a villain on the one hand and 
a piece of colossal laziness on the other. The Italian 
peasant is very far from being either a villain or a lazy 
vagabond. He works with an energy and a power of 
endurance that would put to shame the British work- 
man, if he were not so occupied in striking and mak- 
ing arrangements to shorten his working day. Indeed, 
the Italian peasant is a most estimable fellow, and is 
superior to our own in that he can quote poetry of an 
evening after a long day’s work. He has a sense of re- 
finement and innate courtesy that we scarcely ever find 
in English cottages. We talk about our simple country 
folk as if simplicity were the greatest of all virtues, in- 
stead of being the most elementary. The Italian pea- 
sants are not simple; on the contrary, they are very 
complex, and this is particularly true in regard to the 
Tuscans. But the poorer folk are not the only people 
who quote poetry. Mr. Bagot tells an amusing story 
of a doctor who, on his way to catch a train, chanced to 
hear a colleague shout a line of improvised verse. A 
poetic contest followed, lasting three hours, Which was 
eagerly listened to by the whole village! 

The author makes some very interesting statements in 
regard to the religious views of the rural classes, and 
comes to the conclusion that they are essentially 
sceptical :— 


If we examine carefully those superstitions to 
which the peasant is, as a rule, most devoted, and 
which cause him to be regarded as devoted to his 
Church, we shall find that in every case the observ- 
ance and upholding of such superstitions are acts 
which contribute very largely to the furtherance of 
his own purely material and worldly advantages. 


At the same time, though naturally sceptical, he has 


an inward fear that the priest may be right after all, and 


acts accordingly, thinking it wiser to put something on 
religion than to ignore it entirely. 

We must, for want of space, pass over the chapters 
devoted to the professional classes, Government and 
aristocracy, and the Church and State, and turn to a 
few pages relating to modern Italian literature. Mr. 
Bagot is probably right in stating that we regard 





Gabriele D’Annunzio “as representing contemporary 
Italian literature.” He points out our error in 
laying too much emphasis on this author, but 
does not seem to be aware that only a few are 
acquainted with translations from D’Annunzio’s work, 
while many thousands are familiar with the remarkable 
novels of Foggazzaro. Italian publishers come in for 
a good deal of adverse criticism, for they seem to be 
principally engaged in reproducing exotic French litera- 
ture. With well-deserved scorn the author observes :— 


In the meantime Italian literary geniuses, except a 
limited few whose names are sufficiently popular to 
ensure the publishers against loss, remain neglected in 
their own country, and therefore neglected in other 
countries where they would find appreciation. 


Mr. Bagot’s pages devoted to anti-Italian calumnies 
will attract considerable attention, and he does not 
mince his words in dealing with certain newspaper cor- 
respondents who sent home sensational accounts of 
atrocities supposed to have been perpetrated by the 
Italian soldiers. He loudly contradicts the statements 
so widely circulated in the Press, and with remarkable 
vigour portrays the Italian soldier as exemplary in 
every way. When he has done so, he proceeds to deal 
with the fearful barbarities of the Arabs. As this sub- 
ject has been fully discussed in THE ACADEMY, we 
need not go into the matter now. Suffice it to say 
that Mr. Bagot, in the spirit of a dauntless champion, 
has corrected a great many misconceptions, and has 
revealed, with considerable force and insight, the 
Italians of to-day. 








Shorter Reviews 
The Science of the Sea 


The Depths of the Ocean. 
Doctor JoHan Hyjort. 
Co. 28s. net.) 


By Sir Jonn Murray and 
Illustrated. (Macmillan and 


HE events which were in the first place responsible 
for the production of this notable work are 
explained in a preface by Dr. Johan Hjort. Sir 
John Murray was the chief British delegate in 
1899 at the International Congress for the Ex- 
ploration of the Sea which was held at the time 
in Stockholm. In the year 1909 he chanced to visit 
Copenhagen when another of the meetings of this same 
International Congress was being held ; on that occasion 
Sir John Murray expressed his conviction of the great 
possibilities of the Atlantic as a field for systematic 
observations. 
Subsequently the famous British scientist wrote to 
Dr. Hjort, and offered, if the Norwegian Government 
would lend the Michael Sars and her scientific 


staff for a four months’ summer cruise in the North 
Atlantic, to pay all the other expenses. The Norwegian 
Government received this proposal in the same gener- 
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ous fashion as that in which it was made. Hence this 
important expedition, the operations of which extended 
as far as Newfoundland, and which was responsible for 
the establishment of one hundred and twenty observing 
stations. In the hands of Sir John Murray, and with 
the co-operation of a most distinguished group of Nor- 
wegian scientists, it is needless to say that the cruise 
proved a brilliant success. Indeed, had it been followed 
by no other result than the production of this book that 
alone would have justified the expedition to the full. It 
is certain that to the student of oceanography the work 
comes as one of the great milestones in that science. 


One of the most commendable features of this notable 
contribution to oceanography is its comprehensiveness. 
As regards its tabular and historical matter alone the 
book is valuable, and the account of the voyage itself of 
the Michael Sars is not only profoundly instructive— 
as, indeed, could not fail to be the case—but teems with 
matter which is of interest even to the non-scientific 
reader. As may be imagined, the scope of this learned 
work is very large, including as it does the phenomena 
of North Atlantic depths, deposits, plant-life, fishes 
from the sea-bottom, and invertebrate fauna. Perhaps 
none of its observations are more to be treasured than 
those on the distribution of different species of fish ; but 
in any case there is certainly no portion of the book 
which could well have been spared—a remark which 
applies to the generous measure of illustrations and dia- 
grams with which it is supplied. In this instance it may 
be said without fear of contradiction that an astonishing 
area of the “ Depths of the Ocean” has been brought to 
the surface for all who care to see! 





The Ridge of the White Waters. By Wituiam C. ScuLty. 
Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


Mr. SCULLY, a Resident Magistrate of Cape Colony, 
treats us to some impressions of Delagoa Bay, Durban, 
and South-East Africa generally, including the Transkei, 
from the point of view of a man who knew and hunted 
the country thirty years ago and more. His name stands 
on the roll of pioneers, with those of Selous and others, 
for he knew the mighty men of Gun and Spoor when 
there was little beside veldt inland from the southern 
ports. His reminiscences of this time are fascinating, 
possibly because we realise that he is not attempting 
to tell a story, but is merely telling the truth, We 
could wish that he had devoted more pages to the story 
of his approach to the Rand. As it is, he reaches the 
Rand early in the book, and gets down to business, the 
said business being a critique of the mining industry. 
Here, again, Mr. Scully is exceedingly interesting, witty, 
and unfortunately—for the Rand—true, we fear. Out 
of the sixty mines which make up this backbone of 
South Africa, he prophesies a moderately long life for 
about fifteen, and swift extinction, consequent on rapidly 
falling grades of ore, for the remainder. The evidence 
which he adduces in support of his statements is of such 
a nature that we feel compelled to believe him, and also 





feel that it is lucky for Mr. Scully that he is in close 
touch with law and order, for, if a mining magnate got 
hold of him at any point where law and order were 
suspended, we fear that the unpleasant truths which 
he has to tell would bring his career to an abrupt 
termination—and possibly a painful one. He gives 
fairly full details of the appalling toll of lives taken by 
the mines, the tragedies consequent on miners’ phthisis 
—that curse of the Rand—and the flagrant disregard 
of mining regulations by managers and shift-bosses in 
the attempt to keep up the output, in face of a consistent 
fall in the grade of ore. 

If we may believe Mr. Scully, Johannesburg is doomed 
within the next ten years. There wil] remain a few 
paying mines, and the shell of the gold metropolis, but 
there will be no reason for the existence of the great 
unhealthy town of to-day. We feel, on closing this 
book, that such a calamity would be a blessing in dis- 
guise, remembering, as we do, the statement made by 
Mr. Scully, and corroborated by many great medical 
authorities, that the Transvaal miners’ working life is 
on the average seven years only—after that phthisis 
carries him off, if he survives the hundred and one 
chances of death due to disregarded mining regulations. 
The book is short and not too well illustrated, but 
deserving of a very wide circulation. Its author is to 
be congratulated on a fearless exposure of evils almost 
unbelievable in this humane twentieth century. 





The True Traveller. By W. H. Davies. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s.) 


THERE is in Mr. Davies’ prose the same lack of variety 
that marks his poetry, the same smallness, with the same 
freshness and purity of expression. Moreover, it is all 
wrought out of the same stretch of material. It began 
with the “Autobiography of a Super-Tramp,” it con- 
tinued in “ Beggars,” it took the variant of a story in 
“The Weak Woman,” and now in “ The True Traveller” 
it has a renewed form in a series of sketches that are 
his experiences as a tramp in America and in England. 
Ingenuousness, when it fails from artistry, in the better 
sense of the word, is apt to become uncomfortably naif. 
It is the supreme difference between the childlike and 
the childish. On several occasions in these various 
sketches we had cause to feel this rather acutely; but 
in the main the book is freer of this note than its pre- 
decessor. Being absolved from the necessity of bearing 
a continued narrative, it can avoid those uninspired 
moments that only a finished artistry can conceal, or, 
if possible, obviate. 

The consequence is that in “The True Traveller” 
Mr. Davies has a play for the cleanness and directness 
of his ideas that give it a high value. That the various 
sketches aré largely concerned with women who ply an 
unhappy calling will deter only the unnaturally minded. 
The engaging frankness of his mind, together with the 
simplicity of his style, makes it clean beyond all question. 
And he is so splendidly right, too, in his approach. In 
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each sketch our common humanity is reached, with an 
unfailing honesty of touch. We are brought so near the 
essential brightness of the heart of woman, that seems 
to shine so much more simply in circumstances that 
compel her to have done with the artificialities that wrap 
the lives of her conventional sisters, in seeing these waifs 
of womanhood spontaneously doing kindness to those 
who need it most. It is as though, by a curious paradox, 
she can realise her womanhood best when she has sold 
the dearest honour of it. 

Of course, all these sketches are not concerned with 
the one theme. But they are chiefly so. Whatever the 
author touches he makes human in this way, and it is 
this that gives its chief and illuminating charm to a very 
delightful book. 





L’Ether Vivant, et le Réalisme Supra-Nerveux. 


By Pau. 
Ricuarp. (H. Daragon, Paris. 3 fr. 50.) 


THE theories of M. Richard require some measure of 
initiation before their full import can be weighed. He 
believes in a long tradition of psychic revelation, which 
has had its great moments, at the foundation of certain 
religions, for instance, but has also had its periods of 
effacement. He has many admirable qualities fitting 
him for his task of exegesis, but he is too didactic to 
be wholly convincing or sympathetic, and even a golden 
age needs a poet to make it habitable. One of the 
fundamental theories is that the key to all mystery lies 
in the number four. All our categories, it appears, stop 
short at the number three, and knowledge and revelation 
lie just beyond. Analogy is made to do hard service 
in illustration of this theory. The central theory of the 
book is closely connected with this Pythagorian 
leitmotiv. The ether, which is the substance of life, 
has its four states or stages, like everything else. The 
supra-nervous ingredients, which are found blending 
with the physical in every stage, from the atom to the 
universe, are the key fo the problem of life. The supra- 
nervous life “est dans l’homme comme la porte ouverte 
sur l’infini et la perfection, ou bien comme |’écran fermé 
devant toute lumiére et tout idéal.” We cannot refrain 
from noting a curious passage, where it is said that, at 
the moment of the conception of a human being, “dans 
le cas des étres les plus grossiers, la perception supra- 
nerveuse se traduira par l'image d’un essaim de mouches 
autour d’une proie,” while “ dans le cas des privilégiés de 
Yatavisme et du milieu,” the spectacle will be that of a 
slow crystallisation of “éléments supra-nerveux sem- 
blables 4 des flocons de neige.” The book is in the 
highest degree interesting and sincere. 





Scottish Prose of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. By JoHn Hepspurn Mitrar. (J. Maclehose 
and Sons, Glasgow. tos. net.) 


TuHIs work, which consists of lectures given in the 
University of Glasgow, is an industrious attempt to 
make the most of a dull subiect, and certainly Professor 












Millar’s effort is far from colourless. 


He admits that 
the seventeenth century is practically barren in the field 
of letters, partly owing to the perpetual ecclesiastical 
controversy engendered by the brooding nightmare of 
the appalling Solemn League and Covenant; more be- 
cause, as Beattie said, Scotchmen, if they wrote English, 
wrote it like a dead language, which they understood, 


but could not speak. In the eighteenth century period 
Professor Millar discusses “ The Three Great Figures— 
Hume, Robertson, and Smith,” adding a few other 
writers more or less obscure, though Lord Monboddo 
is interesting for his estimate of Dr. Johnson as “the 
most invidious and malignant man I have ever known,” 
while the “praise and admiration bestowed upon him 
by so many of the English nation is one of the greatest 
disgraces that ever befell them.” If we mistake not, 
the dark-looming shadow of Ruskin’s youthful Sundays 
was caused by a pious aunt who read aloud Dr. Hugh 
Blair’s sermons. To men like Henry Mackenzie, 
Smollett, and Boswell there are merely passing refer- 
ences. In their case we should hardly have thought 
more lengthy treatment “waste of time,” even if 
it did involve a refutation of Macaulay’s “antithetical 
ineptitudes” about Johnson’s biographer, or “a new 
toot on an auld horn.” 


The literary value of this book lies in its delineation— 
after the decline of Scottish dialect—of the gradual 
growth of English writing through the period of 
pompous pedantry and macrology to the later days when 
the “indefatigable Scot,” if “decently educated,” found 
his strenuous pertinacity crowned by the ability “to 
write tolerable English free from Scotticisms in phrase 
and vocabulary.” 





W. B. Yeats. By JETHRO BITHELL. Translated by Franz 
HeE.Ltens. (Editions du Masque. Paris and Brussels. 
2 francs.) 


M. BITHELL has written a very vigorous piece of criti- 
cism. He is a very Samson among the Philistines, and 
a stern judge among the poets. If his feats in the 
temple of Dagon are a little unconvincing, they are 
redeemed by the warmth of his sympathy and the 
discernment of his critical methods. We are at one 
with him in his surprise at the preferential treatment 
accorded by the English Government and public to Mr. 
Yeats, for, “de tous les poétes anglais vivants, Yeats 
est le dernier qui soit 4 la portée du public.” M. Bithell’s 
analyses of Irish literature in general and Mr. Yeats’ 
poems in particular are sound and helpful. He insists 
on the peculiar sense that certain English words bear 
on Celtic lips; he notices the peculiar colour effects 
obtained and the moods expressed by the use of words 
like “silver” and “obscure.” He sees the vagueness of 
this particular symbolism, and observes that it is ready 
to greet a double interpretation. On Yeats as a story- 
teller he justly remarks, “Il lit une histoire, l’oublie 4 
moitié, et la refait ensuite.” The translations of the 
illustrative poems are for the most part admirable. 
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Fiction 


The Anglo-Indians. 


By ALIcE PERRIN. 
Co. 6s.) 


(Methuen and 
RS. PERRIN has given us a very delightful 
volume, and one that will add to her 
reputation as a distinguished novelist. She possesses 
a keen sense of humour that gives a touch of 
geniality to her delightful old ladies that reminds 
us not a little of Dickens. We are introduced 
to Fay Fleetwood, a young girl who admires 
Akbar so much that she names her kitten after him. 
While Fay is gazing upon the glories of the Himalayas, 
she meets Captain Somerton. The experienced novel- 
reader will at once foresee that these two young people 
will marry each other and live happy ever after. <A 
cleverly drawn character is that of the Rajah of Rotah, 
a youth who, forgetful of his wife, falls in love with 
Fay and makes her a present of a white Persian kitten, 
a gift scarcely tolerated by the kindly but highly re- 
spectable Mrs. Fleetwood. This good lady, in spite of 
her volubility, is a lovable soul, and compares very 
favourably with her two elder daughters, Marion and 
Isabel, who make frantic efforts to get married, and 
succeed in the end, without awakening very much in- 
terest on the part of the reader. After numerous jolly 
parties, much matrimonial angling by the hopeful Mrs. 
Fleetwood, and a vivid scene in the zenana, where the 
Rajah puts his little foot down and defies his wicked 
mother, the Fleetwood family return to England. 

Mr. Fleetwood, once so vigorous and efficient, becomes 
a pathetic figure, portrayed now and again with a light 
humorous touch. His big-game shooting days are over, 
and he has to content himself with pottering about his 
club and occasionally ordering soles from the local fish- 
monger. The fortiines of the Fleetwood family are on 
the wane. They give up their expensive flat, and live 
in a small house most appropriately called “Combe 
Down.” Fay still dreams of India, but she com- 
bines her dreams with considerable domesticity, 
and eventually takes up typewriting and shorthand in 
the office of a weekly journal. The Rajah and his wife, 
accompanied by Somerton, come to London, and it is 
not long before the gallant Captain proposes to Fay 
and is accepted by her. 

Those who want a light novel that will counteract the 
horrors of a tempestuous summer, a volume with plenty 
of quiet humour, not a little poetry, and considerable 
skill in the handling of character, will find much to 
entertain them in “ The Anglo-Indians.” 





His Lordship’s Baby. By Hope PROTHEROE. 
tury Press. 6s.) 

“His Lorpsuip’s BABY” is a story shrouded in 

mysteries of the most gloomy character. What did the 

castle moat conceal beneath its dark and oily waters? 

Why was the confidential servant pale? What cry was 


(The Cen- 





that which echoed so strangely from the dungeons at 
midnight? Why was the earl troubled in countenance? 
What did he discover behind the secret panel? What 
was in the secret packet? Such are the questions which 
the reader asks, and he is not kept long in suspense. 
It is not Hope Protheroe’s way to keep us on tenter- 
hooks. Explanations of his mysteries are flung forth with 
a generous hand. Barely is the question asked before 
it is answered ; barely is it answered before another as 
pressing rises to the lips, only to be resolved with equal 
dispatch, and to give place to further vistas of dark 
intrigue. There is no material wasted in this book. 
Few of the characters are what they seem. Does the 
under-gardener appear to be an under-gardener and no 
more? Vain thought! He is far otherwise, and dark 
is his past. The doctor is not merely a doctor, nor the 
lady’s maid merely a lady’s maid. Gather these persons 
from the utmost corners of the earth, if you will. The 
precaution is useless. As soon as they set foot in the 
castle, they are recognised. Someone is in the power of 
someone else, a helpless tool in villainous deeds. These 
folk have no peace ; they are not allowed to live like other 
people. One doubts if they ever eat. They are forever 
flitting about the corridors and descending to the rat- 
infested foundations. Sensations flock upon them riot- 
ously. If it is not the howl of a ghost, it is an illegiti- 
mate infant; if it is not the long-delayed revenge of 
an outraged brother, it is a rusty dagger; if it is not a 
poisoned ring, it is a changed baby. We may smile if 
we will at our author’s effects, since we are not so greedy 
of shocks as we were once, but we cannot withhold a 
tribute for his ingenuity. His story is a pageant of the 
unreal, but its intensity and intricacy are amazing. 





The Child of His Adoption. By Georce Evans. (Her- 
bert and Daniel. 6s.) 
DICKIE RAEBURN is an idealist of eighteen. And 


Dickie lives in lodgings somewhere near St. Martin’s 
Church. One night Dickie goes out, and he sees a man 
ill-treating a woman. With the chivalrous instinct of 
an English gentleman, he rushes to the rescue. The 
girl, it appears, is a music-hall singer. And her name 
is Glory. The reader will not be slow to divine some- 
thing at least of the sequel. He will be prepared for 
the revelation that Dickie falls in love with Glory and 
that Glory falls in love with Dickie. Such, indeed, 
happens; and Dickie, with a sublime disregard of the 
conventions, invites Glory to share his humble lodgings. 
The relations between these two lovers are innocent in 
everything—except appearances. But the idyii soon 
turns to tragedy. Glory has one secret that she has 
resolutely kept from Dickie. She is married. Her hus- 
band is a brute and a jail-bird. He is, indeed, no other 
than the man from whose clutches Dickie rescued Glory 
at the beginning of the tale. And the time comes when 
Glory must be a mother. She flies—is rescued—and 
brought home to Dickie’s lodgings—to die. A little 
daughter is Born. 
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Here the story might have ended. Here, however, 
it has scarcely begun. Mr. Evans essays the almost im- 
possible task of attempting to transfer our interest from 
Glory to Glory’s daughter. There is a perceptible 
hiatus in the narrative, and it is some time before we 
can capture the new centre of interest. But Mr. Evans 
is a leisurely writer, and he ambles along in a pleasant 
and discursive fashion. A chapter or two more, and he 
has our attention once again, to hold it this time until 
the end of the story. The book is full of surprises. Its 
chief charm, however, lies in the tenderness with which 
the author has invested the two principal characters. To 
irradiate “la vie de Bohéme” with the light of a pure 
and exalted idealism is no mean achievement. And this 
Mr. Evans has done. 





“rr By Mrs. ALFRED Sipcwick. (Methuen and Co. 
S. 

IN Lamora and her cousin Pansy we have two women, 
both of whom possess in varied degrees the artistic 
temperament, yet in how different a manner is this, 
sometimes unwelcome, possession shown in each of the 
two cases. Lamora is an artist with a beauty of soul 
and an unsatiable longing to give real expression to her 
feelings upon canvas. She lives with her relations, and 
their claims upon her time and talents, which they utilise 
for trivial matters in connection with household affairs, 
hinder her from her dream of long days spent with 
pallet and brush. Pansy, on the other hand, is simply 
winsome and attractive, with, at times, a coaxing and 
alluring manner; but here the artist in her ends, unless 
a general peevishness and restlessness are to be 
accounted to her as part of the equipment of this much- 
maligned disposition. Lamora coming into an un- 
expected legacy, the two girls go abroad, under the 
chaperonage of a prosaic old couple, and Pansy, having 
little or no depth of character, brings tragedy into her 
life and trouble to all those with whom she is concerned. 
Up this point the book is interesting, and the story well 
told. When the girls come back to England, however, 
the fine character-drawing gives place to the working 
out of the complications of the story. The studios are 
no longer used as the meeting-places for artists and their 
discussions; they serve merely as rooms where the 
actors in the drama can have tea. Also, Lamora’s great 
longing to be a painter of pictures seems to have been 
overlooked in dealing with the second part of the story— 
in fact, everybody is made subservient to the develop- 
ment of the plot, with the result that, taking the book 
as a whole, it is something of a disappointment. 





The Marble Aphrodite. By ANnTHony Kirsy Grit. (Stan- 
ley Paul and Co. 6s.) 


VERY pretty is the central idea of this fantasy—that of 
a Naiad emerging from a fountain and falling in love 





with a young sculptor, sitting for him as his model, any 
afterwards, when he fell in love with his statue, changing 
into a flower; but Mr. Gill has not been at all happy 
in his treatment of it. Characters are introduced which 
have nothing whatever to do with the progress of the 
story; scenes, one of them a visit to a night-club, are 
interpolated quite unnecessarily; and why, at this time 
of day, spend ten or twelve pages in describing a per- 
formance of “Tannhiuser”? Careless proof-reading has 
brought about an annoying repetition of whole para- 
graphs; one sentence concerning the “small, sensitive 
mouth” of the Aphrodite occurs four times. There is 
too much erudition in the book; it is as though the 
author said, “See how deeply I have studied Greek 
art!” Many pages would be quite pleasant in an essay 
on Praxiteles, for instance, or on the influence of Attic 
sculpture, which are out of place in a novel. Mr. Gill 
can write well; but his book leaves us cold; it is like 
a stained-glass window with the light withdrawn. 





The Waster. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. (John Long. 6s.) 


The whole of this book is taken up in proving that 
the waster is not a waster at all, but a very kind-hearted 
if somewhat unconventional person. Like so many of 
the heroes of present-day fiction, he is an artist, pre- 
ferring to paint pictures rather than accede to his 
father’s wishes and enter the Army. The tale is prettily 
told, and there are several embellishments in the way 
of stories related to a child, and accounts of one or two 
dreams; But it is not possible to see very far into the 
lives of any of the characters. None of them develops 
to any great extent; they are handled very lightly by 
their creator, with the result that they do not make a 
very insistent appeal to the reader. There is no saving 
grace of humour, and the continual repetition of the 
phrase, “I am only the waster you know,” with one 
or two variants, is very irritating. Evelyn, the woman 
of the world, and Chloe, the child beautiful, both love 
the hero in their different ways, and they who read 
to the end of the book will discover in what manner 
the waster made his choice. 








Musical Anarchy 


HE production of five orchestral pieces by Arnold 
Schonberg at Queen’s Hall has created quite a 
sensation. We had thought that we had gone as far as it 
is possible in the direction of the Ultra Modern, but 
Schonberg leaves his most advanced colleagues panting 
after him in vain. He is avowedly an unabashed 
“anarchist ” in music; key, harmony, and melodic out- 
line have absolutely no meaning for him. He starts 
and finishes most of his pieces with what sounds like a 
combination—one hardly likes to call it a chord—consist- 
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ing of all the notes of the scale. It is seldom possible 
to disinter anything that suggests a melodic phrase, 
and his scheme of orchestral colour is as unusual as his 
ideas regarding the other constituents of music. 


It is very difficult to know how one should treat such 
a phenomenon. One’s first inclination is to say 
everything that the critics of the ’sixties used to 
say about Wagner, and their descendants in the ‘nineties 
used to say about Strauss. One might say that Schén- 
berg’s music zs what those people thought Strauss’ and 
Wagner’s music to be. At the time they were both 
absolutely wrong, yet one cannot help thinking that 
in this case it is absolutely right to point out that there 
are limits. It must not be forgotten, however, that there 
are quite serious people in Germany who are making 
a cult of Schénberg, and that Schénberg himself is a 
man who thinks seriously about his Art, and has em- 
bodied his thinking in a solid volume. One should be 
just, and try to discover what his aims are, and he 
helps us by telling us in writing that he is not concerned 
with what he himself or others may or may not think 
beautiful, but with that which inner necessity compels 
him to express; fo which, if the epigram were not so 
old-fashioned, one might retort, “Je n’en vois pas la 
nécessité.” 

Further, he says that his music expresses the ex- 
periences of his own soul. If that is so, all that can 
be said is that Providence treated him in a very step- 
motherly fashion when it gave him a soul which lives 
through such horrid experiences. 

It should be added that Schénberg is a painter who 
paints Futurist pictures. Perhaps it would make his 
music easier to understand if we realised that his out- 
look on music is analagous to his idea of painting. One 
might be inclined to say that his music is to that of the 
classics as a Cubist picture is to the Sistine Madonna, 
but that would be only half the truth. One should 
compare his orchestral pieces with “ Don Quixote ” and 
“Heldenleben.” By contrast they are models of 
classical austerity and restrained beauty. 


It is not only in respect of the harmonisation and the 
shape, or lack of shape of his themes only, that Schén- 
berg prefers to be a law unto himself; it is also in 
respect of the kind of noise that he causes his orchestra 
to make so persistently that one can see no trace of 
design, unless it can be that his one wish is to make 
all the instruments do the most unusual things all the 
time, with results which, to the ordinary listener, are 
unredeemed monotony. 


In the circumstances one need not be ashamed to 
admit that it is quite impossible to say whether or not 
the music was well played. One can only assume that 
it was, knowing that a good deal of trouble was taken 
n the preparation. One had not suspected Sir Henry 
Wood of being a great musical humorist, but certainly 
the contrast between the Gounod “Hymne 4 Ste. Cécile” 
and Schénberg, which were next to each other on the 
programme, was exceedingly piquant. 


A. KALISCH. 











Developments in Photography—I 


By HALDANE MACFALL. 


HE last few months have been full of rumours, 
veiled hints, and aggressive boastings as to the 
advance of photography towards the conquest of colour. 
The marvellously fine colour work of the Scala Picture- 
Theatre, especially in its yachting series, and in the 
reviews of troops in India by the King, has shown that 
in luminous work—that is to say, in transparent colour 
flung upon a screen—the advance has been very great. 
It was inevitable that the artist-photographers should 
bend all their powers towards conquering the colour 
print on opaque paper—a very different problem, a far 
harder nut to crack. The scientific colour-printing on 
the glass plate has been conquered, only to prove that 
colour could be caught but in crude fashion—and it is 
little likely that this skill will be bettered, since, as far 
as it goes, it is being done marvellously well. That 
this scientific printing should be transferred to paper 
followed as a matter of course, since three-colour print- 
ing itself could reproduce it by mechanical means. But 
the personality of the photographer is lacking therein 
quite as much as the print is on the other hand crude 
and untrue to the mellowing perception of the human 
eye. Then there has been much fuss about Paget and 
other colour-printing papers, which have revealed a poor 
sense of colour in their champions. It was clear that 
the arfistic printing of the photograph must not only de- 
pend upon an ingrained faculty to see the monochrome 
picture with personal vision, but that the colour- 
handling must be under the personal control of 
the artist-photographer. Of the methods which give 
this control, there can be no doubt that the bromoil 
and the bichromate work are leagues ahead of all others. 
The display of the Photographic Salon if Pall Mall 
East will be memorable for the impetus it has given to 
these prodigious advances in England; and it will re- 
dound to the honour of the generous and self-effacing 
policy of that body in the years to come that they gave 
this display. In this province the exhibition now being 
held in the gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society 
is one of the most important London has seen for a long 
time. For two or three seasons, the influences at work 
within the Society have steadily been building up the 
position that was to lead to this triumph; and it is only 
just to give credit to the spade-work before we cheer 
for the success. The Society is to be congratulated 
upon the liberal and generous policy that impelled it 
to keep its doors open to all comers—above all, in its 
self-abnegation in showing no favour to its own mem- 
bers—and, mark you, this is all the more a matter for 
recognition when we remember that the Society, with- 
out any help or subsidies from without, has to fall back 
for all financial support upon these very members who 
came out into the arena and took their falls, foot to 
foot, with all comers. Such a policy calls for a gene- 
rosity not easy to overrate ; how rich has been the result 
and the reward! We are all full of fine sentiments, 
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but when it comes to putting our hands in our pockets 
we recall the old schoolboy saw: “Are you certain?” 
“Yes.” “Will you swear?” “Yes.” “Will you bet?” 
“T never gamble.” 


The Society had two well-marked policies from which 
to choose. On the one hand was the close Society 
wherein a group of exquisite craftsmen decide to stand 
together, allow no work to be shown that is not as 
technically fine as their own, send but a very limited 
number of exhibits, and display these to the best ad- 
vantage without any conflicting neighbours of a differ- 
ing craftsmanship. This system has many fascinating 
advantages. It has, however, its own punishment. 
Mere technical excellence in one narrow field soon leads 
to a hide-bound convention and a limited achievement— 
if a very exquisite achievement. Soon decay sets in, 
for no new blood enters into its vitals—new blood is 
sensitive as well as vitalising, and, once turned aside, 
it avoids the channels that lead through the portals of 
the close society. The Salon wisely set aside all such 
temptation to self-glorification, and doggedly made for 
the larger adventure. That the colour movement met 
with considerable suspicion there is scant room for 
doubt ; but that there was some astute and masterly 
spirit—or that there were several—who persuaded the 
others to break new ground, and that the others were 
liberal enough to be persuaded—these things all add 
to the dignity of the Society. That there are those who 
look upon colour-printing as bastard photography, 
whilst they hail monochrome as sacred, it passes the 
wit of man to justify; but we must not become en- 
tangled in the logic-chopping of legitimacy. 


That the catholicity of the Salon has freéd the dis- 
play from all second-rate work it would be idle to main- 
tain. There are mondchrome prints of such high 
achievement that it follows that the same craftsmen 
must have had fine works among the rejected. But 
this is the fortune of war—and' war is rampant with 
injustices. That there is an absence of “faked” stuff 
it would be vain to deny—indeed, there are too many 
Wardour Street dressed-up ladies of the Georgian days, 
bowing or the like to cocked-hatted models with swords 
and elegancies. What has all this to do with the 
essentially modern eye of the camera’s lens? Why 
dress up in a bygone crinoline when all life and nature 
are pulsing to be “took”? The finely stated street 
scenes of Mr. Blake; the richly observed “ Bavarian 
Village,” with its foreground bridge, of Mr. McKissack ; 
the “St. Paul’s” of Mr. Anderson; the “Spirit of the 
Temple” of Mr. Romano; the excellent work of Mr. 
Pecsi, especially his lighting in the portrait of a lady; 
the craftsmanship of Mr. Reinard; the poetic moods 
of Mr. Buckham’s “Haunted House” and the “ Mall 
Arch,” and of Mr. Hofmeister’s “Summer Evening” ; 
the beautifully designed “Man’s Handiwork” of Mr. 
Sellors; the portraits of Miss Lilian Braithwaite and 
Mr. Laurence Irving by Mr. Velicogna; the portraiture 
of Mr. Paulus and of Mr. Kalmar; the work of Dr. 
Boon; the fine “Carmen” of Anny Heimann; the re- 
markable character study of Hermann Bahr by Rudolph 













and Minny Diihrkoop; the portraiture of Mr. Dorren- 
bach, of Mr. Meyer, of Mr. Seyton Scott,of Grete Rosen- 
berg; the finely lit “Miss Mona Limerick” and the 
“Mrs. Charles Buchel” of Mr. Bertram Park; the 
“@G. K. Chesterton” of Mr. Murchison; the “ Mr. John 
Tower” of Mr. Maynard; the charming “Fruit and 
Sunlight” of Mrs. Keene; the beautifully lit “La 
Chanteuse” of Mr. Puyo; the treatment of flesh in the 
nude by Mrs. Tilden; the glowing. “Portrait mit 
Sonne ” of Schlosser u. Wenisch ; the portraiture of Mr. 
Hollyer ; the decorative nude of Mr. Pecsi; the “ White 
Cottage” of Mr. Chislett; the “Mother and Child” of 
the Maynards; the tender white harmonies of Mr. 
Adams’s “ Goldfish” ; the “Mother and Child” of Mr. 
Szekely ; the “ Blossom” of Grete Back; the rich de- 
signs of Mr. Mortimer-Lamb’s “The Vase” and “ At 
the Organ,” and of Mr. Holding’s “In the Studio”; the 
vivid sea-pieces and sea-moods of Mr. Mortimer; the 
masterly “ Siebenbiirgische Landschaft” of Olga von 
Koncz; the action of Mr. Erfurth’s “ Dance”; the rural 
life of Mr. Keighley’s “Village Fair”; the work of 
d’Ora; the street scenes of Dr. Evershed, of Mr. 
Dubreuil; the landscapes of Mr. Meyer, especially his 
“Winter,” and of Mr. Penman; the “Concarneau” of 
Mr. Demachy; the “Pont Neuf” of Mr. Charles 
Emanuel; the compositions of W. and G. Parrish; not 
to mention several others—all this is vital stuff, far 
removed from the studio “fake” that has been such a 
blight upon much painting. Not only is there this wide 
achievement, but the large policy of the Society has 
drawn to its gallery the work of some of the first artist- 
photographers of Europe. There is freedom from a 
narrow intention, not only of personality, but of crafts- 
manship, of tone, of quality, ay, even of papers and 
materials. This is all to the good. One would like 
to see the life of the day more widely interpreted, and 
action outside the arrangement of the studio more 
keenly essayed ; but that will come as soon as the studio 
“fake” is properly scorned. 





Our Public Schools and their Critics 


By PROFESSOR HERBERT STRONG. 


UR larger Public Schools have been recently the 
O object of much criticism coming from different 
quarters, and this criticism has in some cases taken the 
form of violent invective. It is admitted by most of 
the critics that these institutions play a very important 
part in our national life and in the formation of our 
national character; the question proposed for solution 
by these critics is whether the influence on our nation 
exercised by these important schools is altogether a 
healthy one. 

The main charges against them fall under two heads: 
the first and more recent is that they artificially foster 
a spirit of caste, so that those who leave these schools, 
by their mere demeanour, excite the resentment of 
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those whom they consider as the lower classes, and hence 
tend to augment the existing unrest. The second is 
that the education given at our Public Schools is not 
that best fitted to enable them to fight the battle of 
life and to fake their place in the community as good 
citizens. 

My comment on the first charge is that the word 
caste is a question-begging word, and needs before usage 
to be defined. Mr. Gladstone remarked of the English 
people that one of their main characteristics was their 
attachment to inequality. It seems quite true that we 
as a nation love liberty, but care little for éga/ité in the 
French sense of the term. Probably most of us have the 
feeling, though it mostly remains unspoken, that it is 
good for us as a nation and as individuals that our 
society should form, as it were, a hierarchy in which each 
successive grade when attained should offer special 
attractions. The qualities which enable any given per- 
son to rise in the social scale are manifold—wealth, 
talent, uprightness, refinement, all play their part, and 
the reward for the acquisition of such qualities is social 
promotion. The vice attendant on our system is snob- 
bishness: the besetting sin of a nation with a passion 
for equality is envy and hatred, and of the two the Eng- 
lish system seems productive of the least evil. 

If, however, caste is to be understood in the sense of 
a class standing aloof from and despising its fellow- 
citizens, it must be looked on as unreservedly bad. It 
may be observed that whenever we meet with a body 
of men brought into close contact with each other and 
animated by a common aim we have all the elements 
which go to form a caste of some kind, .¢., to take some 
place more or less well defined in the social scale. Each 
profession forms a caste. People of similar fortunes 
form a caste. The Universities form a caste, and no 
amount of democratisation will ever succeed in abolish- 
ing this tendency, for should a new commission flood 
our old Universities with working men, castes will still 
be formed there of those who have similar refinement, 
similar tastes, and similar social position. And these 
castes will become more and more exclusive as their 
position is more and more assailed, just as the old 
Knickerbocker families in New York have by sheer 
aloofness from the multitude managed to create an 
aristocracy of birth probably more exclusive than our 
own aristocracy. 

It is generally felt among us that the fact of belong- 
ing to a caste or particular grade of society entails the 
performance of some particular duty to the nation, 
higher castes as a rule feeling this obligation more 
Strongly than the lower. The question then arises 
whether the caste feeling existing in public schools 
really is different in kind from, or more pernicious in its 
effects than, that prevailing in other grades of society, 
such as in the learned professions. In my opinion it is 
probably somewhat stronger than in most other grades, 

from the fact that the boys in schools are necessarily 
brought into closer contact than in ordinary cases of 
caste formation. It must be conceded, however, that 
this very compactness permits the influences of the 








school authorities to permeate the mass of boys en- 
trusted to their care. But to the question whether the 
caste feeling in a public school promotes snobbishness | 
emphatically say no. Any boy who boasted of his 
superior wealth or family would at once be tabooed by 
his fellow-scholars as guilty of “putting on side,” an 
unpardonable offence in a schoolboy. 


As to the education given at these schools I think 
that there is much truth on the side of the critics, though 
they hardly seem to me to hit the exact blot. They 
complain as a rule that the subjects of education taught 
in the schools are unsuitable. This criticism has some- 
thing of truth, as Mr. Benson has shown in his account 
of the teaching at his own great public school. But 
what seems to me a deeper defect than the unsuitability 
of the subjects themselves is the unliterary way in which 
these subjects are taught. 

This is the weakness in our public school teaching 
complained of by foreign critics, such as M. Taine, 
whose charge against our schools is that the scholars in 
them are not trained to take a disinterested intellectual 
interest in things of the mind. “No trouble,” he says, 
“is taken to point out the literary excellence of the 
great classics which are the subjects of study. The boys 
do not seem to Rave caught the spirit of the history they 
are reading; the reflections which they make on great 
authors show no thought or originality; they do not 
seem to realise the difference of ideas current in differ- 
ent epochs or centuries. The master does not speak to 
his pupils as a critic to persons of taste, he does not 
seek to refine their literary tact, he does not induce them 
to form independent literary judgments on the great 
authors of their country.” The young Frenchman, on 
the contrary, according to M. Taine, possesses at the 
age of nineteen a good general education, a store of 
ideas, a decided preference for certain authors and cer- 
tain styles; embryo theories, vague views on the theory 
of the Beautiful, on history, on philosophy; and he has 
at least the idea that there exist vast questions of gene- 
ral interest on which it is advisable to make up one’s 
mind, that this necessity is the more pressing because 
scepticism is in the air. If a student does not resolve to 
confront the great problems of life which demand solu- 
tion, there is no system of religion which can help him, 
and therefore he must create for himself his own 
harbour of safety. 


The great problem then is, how are we to set about 
reforming our public schools so as to render the atmo- 
sphere of these schools more literary, and to cultivate a 
feeling of reverence for the boy of studious habits and 
scholarly attainments such as is at present accorded to 
the athlete of the school? It seems to me that the 
movement must begin in the boys’ homes: not til] the 
parents have learnt to take a deeper interest in their 
sons’ and daughters’ studies, and to realise the fact that 
humanism and ideas tend to develop nobility in life, can 
we expect a real change in the intellectual atmosphere 
of our schools. At the same time, we must desire to se° 
that the masters shall be chosen, first and foremost, fo- 
their scholarship and for their devotion to education, 
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and less for their prowess in athletics. My experience 
is that in Scottish homes much more sympathy is 
accorded to the sons and daughters of the house who 
are at school or college than in the ordinary English 
homes ; the parents converse more commonly with their 
children on the subject of their studies, and endeavour 
to excite and sustain their interest in these. 

The vexed but important question of the curriculum 
of studies pursued at our public schools cannot be dis- 
cussed in this short paper, but there is no doubt that 
some differentiation should be made between the studies 
prescribed for boys who wish to devote themselves as 
specialists to scholarship and those who simply wish to 


equip themselves in the best manner for fighting the 
battle of life. 











Napoleon the Third*—II 
By E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT. 


T cannot be claimed that the memoirs of the Baron 
D’Ambés throw much new light on the history of 

the Second Empire. The world must wait in patience 
for fresh sensations and novelties when the memoirs 
and secret documents of the Empress Eugénie are pub- 
lished at the prescribed period fifty years after her 
death—a time which we hope will be considerably 
shortened, as public interest even in matters of world- 
wide importance passes very rapidly in this strenuous 
age. The real interest and value of the book under 
review is the picture it presents of the social, literary, 
political and military life under the Second Empire, 
and of the intimate character sketches of the principal 
actors in that strange and in many ways unnatural 
epoch. It also brings out very clearly and skilfully the 
gradual development of the Emperor’s character from 
the time when the Baron first met him as a wandering 
exile in Switzerland, all through the strange ups and 
downs of his chequered career, to the last painful scene 
at Chislehurst when the Emperor, shorn of all his glory, 
lies dying in an alien land, the guest of the very nation 
which had held his mighty uncle a prisoner at St. Helena. 
The changes, developments, and gradual decay of the 
character of Napoleon III are worth careful study. The 
apogee of the man, as also of his Empire, may be said 
to have been reached at the beginning of his interven- 
tion in Italian affairs, and the height of his glory when 
he returned to Paris to lead through the capital the army 
which conquered at Magenta and Solferino. From this 
period to the end the Empire is gradually sinking, and 
the master daily loses his grasp of affairs. The man 
who risked all on the coup d'état becomes incapable of 
arriving at any decision. He is blown first this way and 
then that by advisers, and, above all, by the masterful 
character of the Empress. He becomes more and more 
the dreamer and philosopher, trusting blindly to fate, 
and content to allow everything to drift onwards to an 





* Intimate Memoirs of Napoleon III. By the late Baron 
D'Ampees. Edited and translated by A. R. ALLINSoN, 
M.A. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul and Co. 24s. net.) 





end he no longer professes to foresee or control. His 
interest in State affairs evaporates, his physical energy 
likewise declines, and he resorts more and more to 
amusements and pageants, which help to blind himself 
and the French people to the rottenness and decay of 
the Imperial structure. He no longer makes the Corps 
Legislative the instrument of his will; he himself be- 
comes a tool in its hand, and the fate of the Empire 
may be said to have been sealed when the control of 
the administration was entrusted to Ollivier and the 
Liberal-Imperialist party, who, blind to facts and to the 
repeated warnings of Marshal Niel refused to reorga- 
nise the French Army and the defences of the Frontier 
so as to make them in a measure commensurate with 
the vast forces which Bismarck and Moltke could control, 

It is the legend which brings about the ruin of France 
and the fall of another Napoleonic Emperor. The suc- 
cesses of the French arms in the Crimea, the victories 
of Magenta and Solferino, and, above all, the conquest 
of Algeria, had brought to the front a school of soldiers 
who believed themselves and French arms invincible 
because they had routed despicable foes. Four hun- 
dred and forty thousand Frenchmen, with an Emperor 
bearing the name of Napoleon at their head, were sup- 
posed to be more than a match for 12,000,000 Germans 
led by a Bismarck and a Moltke. Even with this 
grave disproportion France might yet have put up a 
good fight if only the four hundred thousand had been 
properly organised and properly led. But the organisa- 
tion was almost non-existent; the transport was lack- 
ing; the battalions were short of their proper quota, and 
the generals were so jealous of one another that they 
preferred to see a comrade beaten by a superior force 
rather than go to his assistance. For the deplorable 
state of the Army and for the dissensions in its ranks 
Napoleon III is chiefly to blame. He as Emperor was 
its supreme head, and he possessed every facility for 
ascertaining the truth. The Napoleonic legend without 
a military genius to carry it forward is only a grave 
danger to the country whose fortunes it controls. 

Napoleon III was no organiser, was absolutely lack- 
ing in any military genius or even military knowledge, 
and seemed equally incapable of realising the lessons of 
history that should have been learnt from the many 
successes and disasters of his uncle. In all history there 
is surely no more pathetic or ironical incident than that 
of a Napoleon being ordered off a battlefield by the 
existing Commander-in-Chief, who refuses to fight while 
he remains, as he considers the Imperial intervention 
harmful to the campaign. Yet this is what happened to 
Napoleon III the day before the decisive battle of 
Gravelotte, when Bazaine insisted that he should quit 
the army together with the Prince Imperial and dis- 
patched the cavalry of the Imperial Guard to act as his 
escort. 

These memoirs will be widely read for the picture 
they present of France during twenty years of splen- 
dour, but it is to be feared that they will do little to 
raise Napoleon III in the estimation of posterity, which 
is evidently the task which the Baron D’Ambés set him- 
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self to perform. The reverse is rather the case. In 
endeavouring to defend the unfortunate Emperor he has 
confirmed almost all the charges which historians have 
brought against him. In trying to place the blame for his 
miserable mistakes in foreign policy and for his general 
weakness and vacillation during the second decade of 
his reign on the shoulders of the Empress Eugénie and 
his unfortunate choice of advisers, the Baron conclu- 
sively proves how unfitted the Emperor was to 
fill a throne at all, more especially a throne be- 
queathed him by the greatest monarch of all times. If 
a ruler is content to be governed by his wife and by a 
small clique whose interests are chiefly financial, he 
cannot blame posterity for holding a very low opinion 
of his qualifications for such an exalted post as the 
Throne of France. But the Emperor will probably be 
judged more leniently by posterity, because the world 
now grasps the salient fact that it was not Napoleon 
III who created and maintained in almost unparalleled 
outward splendour for twenty years the Second Empire 
—it was France which, unable to shake off the Napole- 
onic legend, deliberately chose to maintain a bastard 
Napoleon at the head of the State. 

If Louis Napoleon had not been available anyone 
who bore the same name and who was the 
legitimate successor of the Napoleonic traditions 
would have been elevated to the head of the 
State by similar or different means. It was not 
Louis Napoleon’s abilities which elevated him to 
the head of the State—it was the shadow and tradi- 
tions of his mighty uncle which clouded the imaginative 
mind of France to all lesser lights until no ruler 
except a Napoleon became possible. Guizot, the his- 
torian, the Prime Minister of Louis Philippe, foresaw 
clearly the miseries which were in store for France if 
she chose to coquette once again with a Napoleon and 
to entrust her destinies to one of that house. “The 
genius and the renown of Napoleon Bonaparte have 
nothing to fear from the light of history. Every suc- 
ceeding generation will do him justice. Supreme in the 
arts of war and of civil administration, and all powerful, 
yet he constantly made a bad use of his power, and 
took no cognisance of the eternal laws of justice and 
of truth. The startling dream with which he dazzled 
France has passed away, but the memory still remains 
‘weakened but ever fatal to our unhappy country.” 

Of the private character of Napoleon III the Baron 
D’Ambés draws a very pleasing picture. He seems to 
have been a good friend and to have possessed a kind 
heart and pleasure-loving disposition. As was only 
befitting the son of Hortense, he carried on the tradi- 
tions of her amorous heart far more successfully than the 
Policy and tradition of his great uncle. Always ex- 
tremely susceptible to the charms of a pretty woman, 
his passion increased instead of moderating with more 
mature years. Towards the end of his reign, when he 
apparently realised that he was incapable of controlling 
the ship of State, he was quite content to abandon the 
tiller for prolonged periods and to betake himself to 
Vichy or to some other favourite resort, and there to get 





rid of his cares in the more congenial society of his many 
mistresses, on whom he spent enormous sums of money. 
The Baron D’Ambés gives us many an amusing picture 
of these revels and of the unwelcome visits of the Em- 
press to her erring husband when he wished her hun- 
dreds of miles away. ... If the end of Napoleon III 
was miserable it was no worse than his feeble character 
entitled the world to expect. Let us conclude by re- 
peating a last picture drawn by a writer who went to see 
him as he lay in state at Chislehurst after his death: 
“Once Ambassadors trembled to hear the words that 
fell from his lips; once Europe could not hold Czsar 
and his fortunes, and now a narrow room, a narrow 
bed, a narrow coffin.” A fitting sketch of the end of 
the legend! 





Literary Values 


HE bookman is a conservative fellow. He 
reads and re-reads his favourite books with 
unflagging zest. He has a fine regard for the 
niceties of style, and a love for literary traditions 
and associations. He frankly admits that the work 
of his contemporaries, with one or two exceptions, 
has little Ynterest for him, and he will assert 
with equal frankness that he finds in the literature 
stamped with the classic imprimatur a compact and all- 
sufficing little world. He may concede the advance of 
science, but he will stolidly refuse to believe that classic 
literature can ever be surpassed, that its literary value 
can ever change. To him Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, will ever be associated with all 
that is best in poetry. He will find in the letters of 
Cowper, FitzGerald, and Lamb the cream of the episto- 
lary art, and supply world-honoured names for every 
other phase of literature with an exactness that leaves 
no room for doubt in his own mind. He has a solemn 
detestation for the philistine, the man who attempts to 
belittle the work of universally-recognised genius. He 
objects to the philistine’s method of attack, forgetting 
for the moment that when Johnson’s pistol of argu- 
ment missed fire he was prone to knock down his adver- 
sary with the butt-end of it. The bookman regards his 
treasured books as gods, and woe betide the man, 
primed with the spirit of revolt, who attempts to throw 
down those divinities in order to give emphasis to some 
new-fangled theory. 

There is such a thing as a slavish regard for a great 
literary name. We have met many who would never 
dare to admit the obscurity of Browning, much less 
write about him as Wilde did in connection with Mere- 
dith, for fear of being regarded as outside the pale of 
literary respectability. There are many who praise a 
famous book simply because others have praised it for 
generations, but only a few who are sufficiently honest 
to form an independent opinion. Is it possible that our 
good bookman is in error? Is it possible that some of 
his gods have feet of clay and are running down the 
hill of change into the place of the forgotten? When 
Darwin first introduced his evolution theory, the world 
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was staggered, and religionists pounced upon him as a 
heretic; but now religion and science go hand in hand, 
and we have discovered, to our infinite comfort, that the 
inrush of Truth can never destroy, but rather strengthens 
our spiritual aspirations. Surely the bookman, who 
lives for the most part in the past, should be cognisant 
of the present and not wholly blind to the shaping of 
the future. He must be willing to adjust his opinion of 
certain books, willing to admit that the hall-mark of 
approval expressed five hundred years ago may have 
become slightly obliterated by the more exacting and 
more enlightened criticism of a later period. He must 
get used to the fact that literary values are in a constant 
state of flux simply because the classics stand still while 
we are moving forward. 


Mr. Albert Mordell, who has evidently read widely 
but with considerable bias, has recently published a sug- 
gestive little volume* in which he states his opinions 
concerning many great classics. His views are not 
orthodox, but they are honest, and as such deserve 
attention. He is not a crude philistine entering the 
ranks of literary criticism solely for the purpose of trying 
to smash long-established reputations just for the fun 
of the thing. He belongs to the progressive school of 
thought, and is anxious to make us think about the 
classics instead of dreaming about them. We cannot 
agree with Mr. Mordell on many points, but we are 
bound to admit that there is a certain amount of truth 
in his argument, much to commend in his appeal that 
we should reverently examine some of our literary gods, 
and test them, not by ancient tradition, ancient praise, 
but in the light of modern thought. He observes “that 
changes in morality must affect literary values, that some 
of the classics idealise views of life now obsolete, that 
these books are therefore responsible for the existence 
of some of our moral and intellectual stagnancy, and that 
a new and critical outlook upon them is called for.” 


It is not difficult to discover the main inspiration of 
Mr. Mordell’s argument. He is an ardent admirer of 
Nietzsche. We may listen to Nietzsche on his interpre- 
tation of Dionysus or Zoroaster, pore over his attack on 
priestcraft and monasticism, and be mildly bewildered, 
but by no means impressed, by his “ superman” theories 
and his plea for a state beyond good and evil; but we 
cannot, as Mr. Mordell has done, accept him as a literary 
guide. Nietzsche was more dogmatic than a Salva- 
tionist. He flung his barren idea of joy at us, and re- 
mained to the last one of the most joyless of men. His 
philosophy was Wagner’s music turned upside down. 
But Mr. Mordell sees in his wildest utterances the shin- 
ing light of truth, and, strong in this belief, he proceeds 
to examine certain classics, and to taboo those that do 
not happen to fall in line with what he regards as the 
spirit of the age. It is a pity that he has blindly fol- 
lowed Nietzsche, for his argument on many points would 
have stood without dragging in Christianity in a way 
that will estrange many who would otherwise be grate- 
ful for some of his suggestions. But he lays much stress 
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on religion and morality. He is so busy in discovering 
the truth or falsity of certain classics that he omits to 
do justice to the style and manner of treatment. It is 
the actual material, its veracity or otherwise, with which 
he is concerned, and not the language in which it has 
been presented. He sees in the literature of the past 
effete movements that no longer apply to the needs of 
to-day; ethics incompatible with human nature; reli- 
gion containing worthless superstition; and because he 
sees such things he desires us to abandon worshipping 
books in which such notions are incorporated. 

He asserts that monasticism, feudalism, puritanism, 
and asceticism can no longer be accepted by the intel- 
lectuals of to-day. But must we read no books in which 
these forces were in eminence? Are we to hedge our- 
selves about with modernity and ignore the rich store 
of the past just because we consider we have new grain 
and a more precious harvest? Mr. Mordell writes: 
“The books that were most impregnated with emotions 
connected with these false dogmas and creeds are the 
ones that should not be placed in the list of the world’s 
great books.” Mr. Mordell is anti-Christian in his 
ideas, and for that reason he would have us close St. 
Augustine’s “ Confessions” and 4 Kempis’ “ Imitation of 
Christ,” and open and study the “ Dialogues” of Lucian 
by way of a salutary remedy. He would have us abhor 
the sensual women of Boccaccio and revel in the en- 
lightened Noras of Ibsen. Nietzsche may have called 
Dante “a hyzna poetizing in the tombs” and Walpole 
may have described him as a “ Methodist parson in Bed- 
lam,” but such coarse comments do not for a moment 
conceal the beauty of the “ Divina Commedia.” Ifthere 
is feudalism in the “Faerie Queene,” puritanism in 
“Paradise Lost” and the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and an 
effete chivalry in the “ Morte d’Arthur,” such things do 
not detract from their literary value. Mr. Mordell’s 
love of modernity surely runs riot when he finds some- 
thing up-to-date, and therefore to be commended, in 
Milton’s remarks on divorce, and much to be severely 
criticised in “Paradise Lost.” 

When he ceases to denounce books that have owed 
their inspiration to religion, and deals with literary 
values apart from Nietzsche, he is on safer and more 
profitable ground. ‘No one will deny that many books 
published to-day and forgotten to-morrow would have 
been heralded as masterpieces a century ago. The 
critics who described Charlotte Bronté as “ unsexed” on 
perusing “ Jane Eyre” would have found no words sufh- 
ciently strong to describe some of our women writers cf 
to-day. The so-called poems of Ossian created a furore 
when they were published, but who ever dreams of dis- 
cussing James Macpherson now? Mr. Mordell’s beck 
is decidedly interesting, but he has allowed anti-Chris- 
tain ideas to bias his opinion on the one hand, and on 
the other he has not taken into consideration the value 
of the classics in relation to the age in which they were 
written. If we have seen more of beauty and have 


drunk more deeply from the well of Truth than the 
ancients we have only done so because the great writers 
of the past have shown us the way. 

F. HADLAND DAVIS. 
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The Literary Traveller 


By W. H. KogEBEL. 


HAVE received a letter from Madeira which refers 

to a sinister rumour. It seems that there is a report 
that the number of motor-cars in the island is to be 
increased, in preparation for the winter season. This 
may come in the light of good news to some; but, for 
myself, I sincerely trust that no such innovation will be 
attempted. Madeira, as it is, is probably one of the 
most perfect islands in the world. Its mountains, valleys, 
and sea are of a peculiarly slumberous beauty, which 
certainly needs no other aid but that of its brilliant 
wealth of flowers. As to its vehicles, what could be 
more suitable than the picturesque ox-carro, and the 
sledges which come gliding down the cobbles of the 
mountain roads, and dodging the flower and wicker- 
chair laden groups of the Madeirense in the rapid course 
of the downward toboganning? Even the few motor- 
cars which have been plying between the Praca and the 
Casina are surely superfluous, and to think of an added 
flock of these noisy wayfarers is to picture desecration. 
The motor-car is admirable in its place, and I should 
be the last to decry its merits. But that place is not 
Madeira. Nevertheless, if the threatened project should 
actually mature, the very pleasant island will still possess 
a formidable weapon of self-defence. A motor with 
tyres which can successfully resist the cobbles of the 
quaint streets of Funchal has yet to be invented. So 
it is unlikely that the carros of Madeira will go the way 
of the London hansom-cab just yet. 


Although I have not undertaken any stay of length 
in Portugal since the disappearance of the monarchy 
and the creation of the Republic, it has recently been 
my lot to pay flying visits to the various Lusitanian 
ports. Putting all questions of actual politics aside, 
there can be no doubt that the Republic has very dis- 
tinctly failed to benefit in a material fashion from the 
social upheaval of a few years ago. Regard- 
ing the situation from the tourist point of view, the 
railway and shipping companies have had little on which 
to congratulate themselves lately. It is true that the 
periodical alarums and excursions which have disturbed 
the peace of the country during the past two years have 
left the Lusitanian beauty spots untroubled. Neverthe- 
less, the shadow of political unrest has hung heavily over 
the land. The cautious pleasure-traveller is given to 
bear in mind the possibilities as well as the probabilities 
inherent in a situation of the kind. Steamship agencies, 
for their part, are naturally loth to express an undue 
confidence in a situation with which they. are only 
a little better acquainted than the general public. 


Hence the hesitation and the comparative desertion of 
Portugal. 











The Portuguese Government, it appears, is by no 
means blind to the disadvantages of the present situation, 
since it has taken over into its official charge the Propa- 
ganda Society which in the later days of the monarchy 
was beginning to effect no little good in rendering the 
outside world more familiar with the delights of Portu- 
gal. I am ignorant, however, whether this State depart- 
ment has actually achieved anything of the kind of late. 
The thing is to be regretted, for there are some very 
fair spots in Portugal, the attractions of which await 
nothing beyond a certain amount of enterprise to be- 
come more widely evident. Cintra and Busaco are, 
of course, sufficiently well known. The seaside resorts, 
however, such as Mount Estoril, Cascaes, and the other 
similar spots which dot a very balmy and brilliant coast 
were only on the eve of attaining recognition when the 
stream of tourists was turned off, as it were, from the 
main. But these, after all, constitute a very small pro- 
portion of what Portugal has to offer in the way of 
really pleasant haunts. Indeed, some of the most pro- 
mising of all are those which are least known. Who, 
for instance, with the exception of those few who 
happen to make a speciality of such out-of-the-way 
districts, has ever heard of the Estrella Mountains and 
of the Algarve coast? Yet the panoramas of the former 
are in their own way as charming as those of any other 
mountain range in the world. And as to the latter, the 
Algarve, the Africa of Europe, its coast is unique in 
the Continent for the very reason for which it has been 
endowed by the Portuguese with its popular name. 


With the exception of the haunts surrounding the 
neighbourhood of ‘the Lake of Geneva, and those others 
which lie at the foot of Mont Blanc and the Dent du 
Midi, the average tourist’s knowledge of French Switzer- 
land is insignificant compared with his acquaintance 
with the more popular German portions of the small 
Republic. Yet among the less rugged districts are 
many which in their own way are as attractive as the 
lands of the loftiest peaks. This is, perhaps, especially 
the caSe in the Canton of Neuchatel, where the folds 
of the Jura Mountains enclose whole nests of quite de- 
lightful villages, which are to all intents and purposes 
untrodden by the common run of pleasure-seekers. 
The gabled and balconied dwellings of these villages 
lay claim to a most astonishing average of age, and 
innumerable are the seventeenth century dates carved 
clearly on their fronts. Until now the majority of these 
have remained the property of the peasants alone, and 
very few have yielded up their secrets to the Kodak. 
It is not surprising, this, for in a number of these dis- 
tricts the main roads are rare. Secluded spots such as 
these are still most conveniently approached by the 
old flagstones of the narrow Roman paths which lead 
through the forest. They are certainly the most 
appropriate approaches, but totally unfitted to the motor- 
car, without the did of which so many people now refuse 
to travel. 
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“Levrak Beyuk” 


“Effendi! Effendi! Levrak beyuk.. .orda!’’ (‘‘Sir, 
a great bass . . . down there! ’’) 


I SAT drinking black coffee in a vine-roofed garden 

of Deirmenderé on the south shore of the sapphire 
Gulf of Ismidt. The coffee was of delicious fragrance, 
and I had clapped my hands for the cafejz to bring two 
more of the tiny cups, one for myself and the other for 
the old greybeard who, having presented me with a 
large bunch of roses from his garden, was now excitedly 
pointing out a big fish paddling lazily at the fvot of the 
steps. We were good friends, this old Turk and I, and 
whenever I sailed across the Gulf from Derinjé for 
such coffee as might have been served by Ganymede, 
he joined me with some little gift of fruit or flowers 
and tried hard to conceal his hatred of the “Com- 
mittee,” then at the zenith of its power, and his passion- 
ate devotion to the fallen Abd-ul-Hamid, whom I had 
seen driven forth from Yildiz six weeks earlier, deposed 
from the throne of Osman, and ignominiously de- 
spatched by a night train, with his women and his gew- 
gaws, to helpless exile at Salonica. True, the eunuchs 
and spies of Yildiz were in chains or in hiding, but even 
under the “Constitution” everyone spied on his neigh- 
bour, and for this reason my venerable friend did his 
best to conceal his reactionary politics even from a 
tourist like myself. 

“Levrak beyuk!” Yes; it was a noble fish, yet less 
by a good five pounds than one I had caught on the 
rod that same morning. When I mentioned the fact 
he looked polite surprise, and this is the story which I 
managed to piece together out of such broken phrases 
of Greek and Turkish as limped from my tongue. 

The break of day had found me asleep in my little 
caique anchored off the now deserted J/azarette of 
Solujak, over on the north shore. A few weeks earlier, 
during that sinister “ Affair of April,” of which some of 
the “inspired” correspondents of European newspapers 
—particularly of Vienna and Cologne—had made such 
indigestible hash, the /azarette had been occupied by 
two companies of infantry charged with the special 
mission of stopping and overhauling every outgoing 
train on the Bagdad Railway bound for Eski-Chehir, so 
as to arrest deserters and mutineers. One afternoon I 
was taking coffee with the officers, when a train from 
Haidar Pacha came slowly to a standstill, stopped by 
riflemen posted across the track, and the Commandant, 
a grizzled war-dog, with memories of ’77, made a great 
haul of more than eighty mutineers disguised as 
hojas (students of divinity) by a time-honoured ruse 
that had often done duty elsewhere. The whole com- 
pany was turned out on a siding, and the old Colonel 
and his staff suddenly saluted, when the alleged hojas, 
taken by surprise, gave the military teminah, thereby 
betraying their true trade, and found themselves 
straightway under arrest. As I described the incident, 
I watched the pale blue eyes looking at me over the 
coffee cup, but, though I afterwards learnt that it was 
news to Deirmenderé, there was not a flicker. Well, the 





troops had been removed to the capital, which was still 
under martial law and the heavy hand of Mahmud 
Shevket, and Solujak was left to the bats and swallows. 

Here, then, with a great moon hanging red over the 
mountains of Anatolia, and “ beginning to faint” in the 
light that she loved better in those days than I did— 
since it meant scorching heat after seven or eight in 
the morning—I awoke and gently kicked my Greek 
servant to attention. Nikko, swearing softly and re- 
spectfully in such Levantine patois as matched the 
attenuated strain of Hellene blood in his veins, got out 
the oars, and I soon baited my hook with a bunch of 
carides (prawns) and paid out twenty-four feet of single 
gut and fifty more of line beside, slipped the check on 
the reel and held the light rod out over the stern, while 
Nikko rowed slowly over the shallows at the edge of 
the deep water. Heavy buffalo moved lazily in the liigh 
reeds. A black ‘stork, a rare and interesting bird, stood 
listening hungrily to the chorus of frogs just beyond 
reach of its bill. And still Nikko pulled quietly past the 
empty /azarette, and I waited, and . . . dang! bang! a 
great splash in the dim light astern, and the rod bends 
and the reel raises its querulous voice to a steady hum 
as fathom after fathom flies out through the rings. 
There is no wisdom in trying to check that first pride 
of a big bass. On the contrary, Nikko, now suddenly 
awake to the main chance, throws all his weight on 
the paddles and backs water, stopping the caique within 
her own length. The Zevrak is still now, and I get 
back a little of the line, gingerly enough, for the next 
rush. .. . ah! there it goes, making obliquely for the 
reeds, and, as the great fish flounders in the shallows, 
the shaggy head of a tame water-buffalo looks over the 
screen and mild eyes gaze with bovine curiosity on the 
fray. 

Another pause; more line in; I can see both head 
and tail now, and know this for the biggest bass I ever 
caught. Caught? The “captive” is away again, tear- 
ing off the line, bending the rod, dashing out into the 
deeper water at a pace that it would be madness to 
dispute. Yet when next I reel in, it is with that sudden 
confidence that unaccountably inspires the fisherman 
when he knows instinctively that the prize is his for the 
taking. This curious premonition that all is well sel- 
dom deceives him, yet I needed all my hope on this 
occasion, for, of a sudden, the bass made a dive under 
the boat and out of ken, and the line went slack below 
the rod. This can portend but one disaster. The fish 
must have broken away. Nikko Yanni, my Asiatic 
Greek, who must have in his veins some of the blood of 
the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, looks sleepily over the 
side and utters an ejaculation in a tongue that would 
have been Arabic to Homer. No wonder, for there lies 
the bass on its side in the long weed, gasping heavily 
and obviously anchored to something—it afterwards 
proved to be a nail projecting from our keel—that pre- 
vents it from regaining its liberty. The occasion makes 
the man, and for once Nikko forswears his brothers of 
Ephesus, and, grasping the landing-net in one hand, 
leaps over the side to a most’ gallant rescue. Next 
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moment, ere I well realise what has happened, he is 
holding on to the gunwale, with the great bass flounder- 
ing in the net, and spluttering, “ Hedd, mussyu, hedd!” 
(“ Here, sir, here!”) With which that good and faith- 
ful servant scrambles in over the side. 

Seventeen pounds the fish weighed, and the 
good and faithful servant, to whom, as seemed 
only fair, it was presented, with a whole holiday, 
that he might take train to Stamboul to sell it 
for dollars im the fish-market, had been away all 
day, doubtless converting one at any rate of the dollars 
into mastic and rak: in which he and his friends at his 
native Pendik might drink his health. 

This is why I am sitting in the vine-roofed café at 
Deirmenderé watching the sun set in its blaze of gold 
and violet over the Sea of Marmora and listening to the 
babble of sunburnt cherry-pickers returning from their 
day's labours in the climbing orchards behind the vil- 
lage. The old Turk is retailing, in happier phrase no 
doubt, my morning’s experience to some of his cronies. 
A high-prowed fishing boat, rowed by lean and lusty 
Armenians, passes close to the shore, and the ,eis, 
another acquaintance of mine, gives me cheery greeting 
as they swing up the Gulf. Far away on the north 
shore is a trail of smoke from Nikko’s train, the last of 
the day, which has just left Héréké, where the Sultan 
has his silk factory. 

And so I haul my little sail and wave the greybeard 
Au revoir and run back to Derinjé, with a great basket 
of ripe cherries, two large lobsters and half a dozen red 
mullet for my larder. By dinner time, I hope, the 
lobsters will be as scarlet as the rest. By nightfall I 
shall leave my pleasant, if lonely, banquet, to sleep once 
more in my little caique, dreaming of new conquests on 
the morrow, with nightingales and frogs singing my 
lullaby in friendly rivalry beside the moonlit shallows 
of Solujak. F. G. AFLALO. 








John Payne and his Work 
An Intimate Appreciation 


By THOMAS WRIGHT OF OLNEY. 


R. JOHN PAYNE, the distinguished poet and 
translator, was born on August 23, 1842, con- 
sequently he was but a few weeks ago seventy. His 
childhood and youth were spent in London and Bristol. 
In the ’sixties he was thrown into the company of 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes; and later he 
formed friendships with Arthur O’Shaughnessy, Ford 
Madox Brown, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, William Bell 
Scott, Burne-Jones, and John Trivett Nettleship, the 
animal painter and mystic who had been influenced by 
Blake, and made a painting of God with eyes turned 
inward upon His own glory. 
In 1870 appeared Payne’s first volume, “The Masque 
of Shadows,” which contains, among other brilliant 
poems, “The Rime of Redemption,” perhaps the most 





terrific fantasy in the language; and a copy was sent 
to Swinburne. Thirty-five years later Swinburne said 
to me, “I well remember the incident. Two young 
poets sent me their first volumes, O’Shaughnessy and 
Payne. O’Shaughnessy’s had no merit, but I saw at 
once that Payne was a true poet. His ‘Rime of Re- 
demption’ is a masterpiece.” Swinburne and Payne 
first met at Madox Brown’s, 37, Fitzroy Square, and 
Payne subsequently formed friendships with Victor 
Hugo, Theodore de Banville, Leconte de Lisle, Stéphane 
Mallarmé, Villiers de I’'Isle Adam, and other French 
poets. Between 1871 and 1878 Payne published three 
more volumes of poems, one of which, “ Intaglios,” was 
reviewed by Swinburne, who described its contents as 
“exquisite and clear-cut,” and selected for special praise 
“Sleepers ” and “ One that Watches.” It was not, how- 
ever, until the appearance of the splendid translation of 
Villon that Payne really became famous. He _ sur- 
rounded himself with new glory in 1882-4 by the publi- 
cation of his matchless version of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Burton’s “ Arabian Nights,” as I proved in my “ Life of 
Sir Richard Burton,” chiefly by putting long passages 
in parallel columns and by citations from Burton’s own 
letters, is simply Payne’s altered and spoilt. 

Payne next issued his translations of Boccaccio (three 
volumes), 1886; Bandello (six volumes), 1890; Omar 
Khayyam, 1898; and Hafiz (three volumes), 1901. His 
two fine volumes of “Collected Poems” appeared in 
1902. Then followed “Flowers of France” (transla- 
tions from the French lyrists), 1906-7; five volumes of 
original verse, 1903-9; and the translation of Heine 
(three volumes) in IQII. 

To give a just idea of the poetical beauty, the nimble- 
ness of execution, the surprises, the humour, and the 
pathos of the Heine is impossible. The work itself 
must be read. Beside it, all other renderings of this 
poet are wooden and sapless. Payne has caught the 
very spirit of the tender, airy, mocking, fantastic Jew; 
and yet, wonderful as has been his achievement, he has 
really done no more for Heine than he did for Villon, 
Boccaccio, and Hafiz. In short, all are classics. The 
following delightful presentment of Heine at his 
sweetest is as light and lovely as a soap bubble; but 
none but Payne could have given it both rondure and 
iridescence and have set it sailing in our sweet English 
air :— 

ANGELS 
(in an Album). 
Doubting Thomas, I, in Heaven 
I believe not, for our home, 
Promised by the Churches Seven 
Of Jerusalem and Rome. 


But for angels, of their being, 
In good sooth I doubted ne’er ; 
Light shapes faultless, for our seeing, 
Still upon the earth they fare. 


Only wings I, gracious lady, 
To these beings must deny : 
Marry, there are wingless angels 

As full often seen have I. 
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Lovesome with their shining glances, 
With their tender hands of white, 
Man they shield and ward mischance’s 

Arrows from the luckless wight. 


Each with kindness unabated 
Solace they, but most of all 

Him, that double trouble freighted 
One, whom men the poet call. 


Fine as was Payne’s original work, his later poems 
eclipse it. He is now preparing for publication a new 
volume of original poetry, to be called “The Way of 
the Winepress,” from which he permits me to select the 
following remarkable short poem :— 


DRUNK OR SOBER. 

Drunkenness (old Hafiz ’twas that said) 
Drunkenness is better than dead dryness. 
In this world of rottenness and wryness, 

Where the sage is silent as the dead, 

Where the Gods among the folk might tread 
And be no more noted for their nighness. 
In this day when lowness scoffs at highness, 

Better drunk than sober go to bed. 

Either aching heart or aching head ; 

Take thy choice, O servant of the Highest ; 
Sick at heart and sober, with the Real 

All thy life to languish on, instead, 

Day and night to be, until thou diest, 
Drunken with the wine of the Ideal. 


Well, that is the kind of wine which Mr. Payne has of 
late quaffed freely ; for nearly all these later poems are 
lighted with what I called a persistent joyousness; but 
Mr. Payne, interrupting me, said, “Say, rather, exalta- 
tion, other-worldliness, beyond joy and pain — in 
Nietzsche’s phrase, ‘Jenseits von Gut und Bése.’” 
Indeed, when speaking of his poems, we always allude 
to them as if they were the work of a third person. 
They rush upon him—it is the divine afflatus—and he 
disclaims all responsibility for them. A whole philo- 
sophy is concentrated in almost any one of his sonnets. 
I wish the reader could also hear them from the poet’s 
own lips, though Mr. Payne would not thank me for 
the expression of this wish, for he is a recluse of recluses, 
quite cut off save from a very small circle of friends. 
While we were talking, D’Indy, a handsome Persian 
cat—named after the composer on account of his aloof- 
ness—walked unconcernedly into the room, settled him- 
self on a cushion, and gazed into space—‘“ into Africa” 
—reminding me that some of Payne’s best poems are on 
animals. He is master of, and has translated from, 
fifteen languages. He is also an accomplished musician. 
The seventeen volumes of Nietzsche’s works—in Ger- 
man, of course—always lie at his elbow. “Ah, Step- 
mother Nature!” he exclaimed pathetically, “she let 
Gladstone live to be eighty-nine, and cut off Nietzsche 
at fifty-six.” With the music of the Bible he is super- 
saturated. His position in English literature is similar 
to that of Gautier among the French, with the addi- 
tional powers of scholarship, philology, and translation. 
To the Villon Society, which publishes Payne’s works, 





and the John Payne Society—founded in 1905—which 
seeks to popularise them, I must be content with a pass- 
ing reference. I trust that his poems and translations 
will be to the reader’s life what they have been to mine 
—its gold, and its pearl, and its frankincense. Many 
lovers of the best in literature united on August 23 in 
wishing Mr. Payne years, health and happiness, so 
that, great as has been his literary productiveness, it 
may be still greater. May he many times more be 


drunken—to use his own phrase—with the Wine of the 
Ideal! 


The Theatre 


“The Girl in the Taxi” at the 
Lyric Theatre 


HARLES LAMB, who delighted in the comedies 
of the later Stuarts, was content to speak 
of them as non-moral. None of the amusing 
plays which kept Whitehall laughing in the wild 
days of Charles II could possess much more of 
this negative quality than the gay,  sportive, 
irresponsible musical play which Mr. Faraday has 
produced with such gorgeous effects. Its success 
was certain in the middle of the first act, but 
one became more positive, if possible, as the light and 
clever dialogue developed the plot and the amusing 
comedians showed us the lively lines on which the 
“Girl in the Taxi” was to be run. Mr. Georg Okon- 
kowski’s play and Mr. Jean Gilbert’s music are admur- 
ably mated. The farce is of the old Palais Royal 
character, that used to be draped in rose-coloured 
dominos; the music reminds one of all the bright and 
charming airs one has ever heard. From this sound 
basis Mr. Frederick Fenn and Mr. Wimperis have raised 
a delightful structure, an alluring entertainment. But 
they have done much more than that. They have 
boldly broken away from the old dull ways of musical 
comedy, and have made it impossible for these light 
pieces to be produced again without some admixture 
of brains. 

Mr. Fenn has already written so many clever 
plays that it is not surprising that, in conjunction with 
Mr. Wimperis, he should be able to bring about so 
longed-for a revolution. The time had long since come 
for this agreeable change, and now we can welcome the 
men. Never has the rather wide term, musical play, 
been so justly used. For there is a lively and clearly 
developed story—on broadly farcical lines—which is 
lightened and helped and beautified at every point by 
the accomplished musician. But praise is due to every- 
body connected with this production, whose attractive 
numbers will ring in the ears of the town for very many 
months. Never has Mr. Arthur Playfair displayed s0 
much resource, so much gay authority, such complete 
command of his many-sided art, as in the part of Baron 
Dauvray, the heavy father, who is really so light of 
heart and head. Seldom has Mr. Volpé been s0 
thoroughly amusing and laughter-provoking as the 
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head-waiter of the Jeunesse Dorée. Mr. Robert 
Averell is far better than he has ever been as Hubert, 
the son of Dauvray, who is young, and longs to be a 
“dog,” and so soon finds the way to his desires. Mr. 
Workman has had better parts than that of Pomarel, 
but he is always amusing, always in the picture. Miss 
Yvonne Arnaud is the newcomer who filled the audi- 
ence’s cup of pleasure to the brim. Her voice 
may not be very splendid, but her gaiety is 
fresh and free, her humour delightful, her skill 
as complete as it is easy and effective. It is a long 
while since a lady of such pleasantly wicked and com- 
pelling charm has graced the stage of a make-believe 
Paris. Every one is really charming, but the greatest 
pleasure of the play is that nothing is real, and at the 
same time nothing is forced and artificial. For example, 
the habitués-of the famous dancing and supping place, 
the Jeunesse Dorée, are quite convincing and yet not 
absurd, and there is no offence in them. The characters 
are in a way true to life, but so light and funny, so 
free from any second thought, that no one can be 
otherwise than vastly amused. I do not know anything 
about the “young person” who used to trouble pro- 
ducers of plays; all I say is that the story of the “Girl 
in the Taxi” is non-moral and full of life and colour 
and merry music. The name may attract, but the play 
is really “Suzanne,” the part in which Miss Yvonne 
Arnaud won the hearts of a crowded house. 


“A Scrape o’ the Pen” at the 
Comedy Theatre 


THE domestic note, which has already been sounded 
rather loudly this autumn in “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm” and “Little Miss Llewelyn,” rings out 
again in Mr. Graham Moffat’s Scottish comedy, enacted 
by Scottish players. At the farm kitchen, Honeyneuk, 
and at the village cross of Minniehive, a group of 
Scottish persons, none of whom is very amusing or 
interesting, work through three acts of a truly artificial 
play. Those excellent, if somewhat conscious, actors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Graham Moffat, appear as old Mr. and 
Mrs. Inglis of the farm, and are both as pathetic and 
as sharp of tongue as the author will permit. Mr. 
Alfred Brydone as Hugh Menzies is the bluff and, as 
it appears, rather stupid manager of the estate. He is 
married to the beautiful Jean Lowther, played with 
some feeling by Migs Jean Alwyn. This brings us to 
the subtle plot. Old Inglis had a rather wicked and 
certainly unattractive son, Alec, played by Mr. Norman 
MacOwan, who, having done some rather naughty 
things in the village, removes himself to a far-off colony. 
But before he goes, he marries, according to a Scottish, 
and quite secret, method, the beautiful Jean. This lady, 
not being so fully aware of the inwardness of the Scot- 
tish laws of marriage as she ought to have been, con- 
siders this little affair of two “papers” and a few signa- 
tures as a mere betrothal which is not in the least 
binding. Soon after Alec leaves the land of Scottish 











comedy, Jean destroys her “paper,” hopes for the best, 
and is married to the bluff and uninteresting Mr. 
Menzies. They are extremely happy; why, it is difficult 
to say, unless it is because the action is taking place 
in 1875, and everybody, however dull, was happy then. 
But, of course, Alec does very well in the colony he 
honoured, and returns to claim his bride. He selects, 
with a proper sense of theatrical fitness, the hours when 
the old year dies and the new comes in. This time is, 
of course, a great Scottish festival, and Mr. Moffat tires 
us a little with the dull details of the occasion, which, 
after all, do not help the play very much. That does 
not matter, however, as the play helps itself on fairly 
well-worn lines. As Jean has disposed of her “ paper,” 
there only remains one record in the world which proves 
her to be married to Alec—the other scrape o’ the pen 
which he held. This, as it happens, has been stolen 
from him, and comes into the hands of a mysterious 
lady, who appears from nowhere early in the play and 
hands the document to old Mr. Inglis. Everybody likes 
Jean, and wishes to see her happy with her bore of a 
husband. No one likes Alec—and, indeed, why should 
they? But Mr. and Mrs. Moffat have a nice little scene 
as to whether they should burn the “ paper” or give it 
into Alec’s hands. At last, after the best bit of acting 
which the play permits, it is handed to Alec, and he, 
having been chastened by the sight of his illegitimate 
daughter, to whom Jean has been a devoted guardian 
and friend, placed it in the fire, and fhe Scottish comedy 
is ended, on the first night, amid generous applause. 
It had one great charm on that evening—it began at 
8.30, and was over by half-past 10 o'clock. 
E. MEw. 


“The Grass Widows” at the 
Apollo Theatre 


IN musical comedy events move fast nowadays, and it 
needs an agile mind to keep pace with the changing 
features of the comic muse who rules at our theatres. 
Perhaps one should say, rather, that it is a poor relation, 
or a not legitimate child, of the Muse who holds sway 
where musical comedy is produced; for there are no 
rules that can be discovered as law which determines 
its evolution. Certain it is, however, that “The Grass 
Widows,” which in 1910 would have passed for “the last 
cry” of modernity, has in 1912 been voted old-fashioned 
by some of the weightiest judges of our lighter forms 
of amusement. Still, the authorities at the Apollo need 
not despair; a far worse play has ere now been turned 
into a huge success; and in “ The Grass Widows” there 
is a great deal of good material which at present is 
not properly used. Mr. Kerker’s music answers its pur- 
pose very well, though—or perhaps just because—it has 
no very definite characteristics. The score contains one 
song, “ My Man,” which pleased everybody, and Miss 
Constance Drever, Mr. Alfred Lester, Mr. Gordon 
Cleather, and two comparatively new artists, Miss 
Thelme Raye and Mr. McKeown, make up a strong 
team which should be able to knock up a very respect- 
able score. A. KALISCH. 
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“The Voysey Inheritance” at the 
Kingsway Theatre 


WE think it may be doubted whether “The Voysey 
Inheritance” was worth revival. It is a long, windy 
play, relying on a plot which could easily have been 
exhausted in three not too long acts. As presented at 
the Kingsway, the comedy—so called on the bill—drags 
out into five acts, mainly for the utterance of smart say- 
ings reminiscent—/ongo intervallo—of Mr. Bernard Shaw 
not at his best. Some of the irrelevant attempts at 
smartness are positively irritating, notably those put 
into the mouth of Hugh Voysey. 

The plot is simplicity itself. A fraudulent solicitor, 
endowed with a plausible manner and a reputation for 
wealth, succeeds over a long course of years in deluding 
his clients and his friends. He misappropriates their 
funds and gambles with the proceeds; his one accom- 
plice is a clerk in his employ. With extraordinary 
fatuity he takes into partnership his son, a young man 
of the highest moral attributes. The result was a fore- 
gone conclusion. The young man, horror-stricken on 
discovering the systematic frauds which his father and, 
it is suggested, his grandfather have practised in their 
profession, has to make a choice of whether he will 
cloak his knowledge and become an accomplice with his 
father, in the hope that by so doing the position will 
retrieve itself, or whether he will denounce his father 
and consign the firm to perdition. 

The father, admirably acted by Mr. Edward Maurice, 
conveniently catches cold and dies in the early part of 
the play, and then the good young man, without any 
support from the rest of his family, enters on the path 
of restitution, and much that is maudlin, a little which is 
entertaining, and a great deal which is exasperatingly 
meant to be Shavian and amusing, but which generally 
misses the mark, follows. Altogether too long and not 
worth the length must be the verdict. 

The acting was good throughout. Mr. Edward 
Maurice as the defaulting Voysey—unhappily to dis- 
appear early from the dreary void—gave a character 
sketch of extreme value. That wonderful old actress, 
Miss Florence Haydon, could not have been surpassed 
as the wife, widow, and mother. Mr. Arthur Wontner, 
as Edward the Good, filled an undramatic part with 

exceptional ability. Mr. Charles Fulton, as the pompous, 
loud-mouthed, vacuous Major Booth Voysey, was excel- 
lent. Mr. William Farren, as the querulous old George 
Booth, deserved especial mention; as also was the due 
of the young actresses who did all possible with their 
respective parts. . <. 








Notes and News 


Messrs. Holden and Hardingham have nearly ready 
for publication a powerful new novel by the Hon. Mrs. 
Julian Byng, entitled “ Barriers.” 


The library of the late Mr. William Yates, of Shepper- 
ton, formerly of Preston, Lancashire, is to be sold by 


Messrs. Knight, Frank, and Rutley during September. 
It comprises Burton’s “Arabian Nights,” and many 
translations from the Eastern, Italian, and French ama- 
tory writers, which have been published by private sub- 
scription. 


Sir Henry Howorth, one of the most distinguished 
members of the House of Commons that Manchester 
has sent to Parliament, has not allowed politics to inter- 
vene with his studies of antiquarian and historical sub- 
jects. Amongst the many questions on which he is an 
approved authority is early Church history, and a volume 
entitled “ St. Greg6ry the Great,” which Mr. Murray will 
publish in September, is the fruit of his strong and 
enthusiasti€ interest. 


“The Favourites of Louis XIV,” by Le Petit Homme 
Rouge, author of “The Court of the Tuileries, 1852- 
1870,” “The Favourites of Henry of Navarre,” etc., is 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus this week. 
The work forms a companion volume to the author's 
earlier account of the women who influenced the life 
and reign of the first Bourbon King of France, and 
again illusfrates the views which Le Petit Homme 
Rouge entertains respecting the part played, directly or 
indirectly, by feminine royal favourites in shaping the 
course of French history. 


Messrs. Seeley, Service and Co. have just published 
another book by Mr. E. Keble Chatterton, entitled 
“Through Holland in the Vivette.”” His “Down 
Channel in the Vivette” will be known to many. The 
most recent addition to the same firm’s dainty “ Things 
Seen” Series will be “Things Seen in Palestine,” by 
E. Goodrich Freer (Mrs. H. H. Spoer). They will also 
publish at the same time “Adventures in Southern 
Seas ”—true and stirring stories of adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes among men and beasts in the Southern 
Seas. 


James Clarke and Co. are about to publish an im- 
portant work, “Concerning Conscience: Studies in 
Practical Ethics,” by H. Jeffs, whose books on preaching 
and speaking have had a large acceptance. Among the 
subjects treated are the conscience of the business man, 
the politician, the lawyer, doctor, journalist and literary 
man, the clerical and ministerial conscience, national 
conscience, and there is a searching analysis of “The 
Feminine Conscience.” “The Culture of Conscience,” 
from infancy to middle age, is treated in an original 
and practical way. 


The Navy and its efficiency is the burning question 
of the moment, and, in view of this, the book which 
Messrs. S. W. Partridge and Co., Ltd., have in the press 
is an opportune one. It is written by Mr. Fred T. Jane, 
the best-known modern naval writer of the day. The 
author traces the development of the “ Dreadnought 
Idea” through the cenfuries, and indicates how various 
types of battleships came into existence, then passed 
away. The book, which is entitled “ The British Battle 
Fleet: Its Inception and Development throughout the 
Centuries,” has twenty-five pictures beautifully repro- 
duced in colour from onginals by W. L. Wyllie, R.A, 
and will be issued at 21s. net. 


A book of special import by the Rev. T. A. Lacey, 
Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, entitled 





“Marriage in Church and State,” is shortly to appear, 
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and the author has dealt with his subject in a compre- 
hensive, authoritative, and scholarly manner. Though 
the work is professedly theological, it treats of its sub- 
ject also from the legal standpoint, but the latter element 
is as far as possible confined to the strictest limits. 
Mr. Lacey’s new volume is one of a series edited by the 
Rev. Wm. C. Piercy, and published by Mr. Robert Scott, 
entitled “The Library of Historic Theology.” The 
revised sheets have been passed for press, and the com- 
plete work will be published in time for the Church 
Congress. 


Before Dr. Gomperz died, he had seen and passed 
the whole of the proofs of the fourth volume of his 
classic work, “Greek Thinkers,” so that the complete 
work is at last finished with his approval. Mr. Murray 
hopes to publish this final volume some time in October. 
It is regretted by all scholars that the distinguished 
author did not live to see the whole of the English 
translation of his work on his shelves, but here, at any 
rate, is the most appropriate possible monument to his 
learning and memory. Mr. H. De Vere Stacpoole’s 
new novel, “The Street of the Flute Player,” is to be 
published by Mr. Murray on September 19. It is a 
story of done in her most lively days—at the time 
of Aristophanes—and shows that in their native atmo- 
sphere the Athenians were as full of interests, fads, 
emotions, and passions as the modern can be. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall publish this week Mr. 
Edward Thomas’s new book, entitled “ George Borrow : 
the Man and his Books.” ‘Mr. Thomas is particularly 
suited by temperament and gifts to attempt such a 
work ; but though he is an ardent enthusiast, he is never 
for a moment carried away by prejudice. It is likely 
that his picture of the scholar gipsy will be more tem- 
perate and truthful than any that has yet been painted. 
A new volume by Marguerite Audoux is promised 
shortly by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, under the title 
of “ Valserine.” |For those who prefer to read the 
work in the original, the French version is appended 
to the English translation, which has again been en- 
trusted to Mr. John N. Raphael. On the same day the 
same publishers will issue a new volume by Mr. Walter 
Emanuel. The book is to be called “Tommy Lobb: 
Some Incidents in his Career,” and will be freely 
illustrated by Mr. John Hassall. 








Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


_ palpable insincerity which characterises the 
conduct of modern diplomacy is at root the 
cause of the uneasiness felt throughout Europe. We 
were on the verge of a general conflagration when 
Morocco was the question at issue. A settlement of 
this difficulty was followed by a prolonged discussion 
in Germany and Great Britain as to the advisability of 
an early understanding between the two countries. But 
diplomatists are finding that the task of translating 


| 
| 





| Turkey. 


pious expressions of cousinly amity into the letter of an 
agreement as between two rivals is no light one. Then 
the action of the United States in flaunting treaty obli- 
gations has provided a sore disappointment for those 
who believed that no serious differences could ever again 
divide the two great nations of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that, as a consequence of their enlightened example, 
the dawn of universal arbitration was at hand. 


A further indication of the troubled state of the times 
in which we live is to be found in the gravity of the 
Balkan situation. The vague character of the proposals 
originated by Count Berchtold has given rise to not a 
little distrust m certain responsible quarters. His aim is 
to strengthen Turkey by a “ measured decentralisation ” 
which would not involve the danger of the creation of 
new Balkan States. How this laudable object is to be 
attained, he does not explain. Naturally he is careful 
to point out that he is solely animated by a desire to 
see permanent tranquillity throughout the Ottoman 
Empire. There is to be no intervention, no European 
congress or conference, no question of autonomy for 
Albania or Macedonia. “Each Power,” says Count 
Berchtold, “ will be free to make its representation when 
and how it may wish, but the moral influence of its 
action will be enhanced if the quarters to which it is 
addressed know that all the Powers are substantially 
agreed in supporting the advice tendered.” During the 
last few days events have moved somewhat rapidly. 
Turkey has announced that, while she is very grateful 
for the sympathy of the European Powers, she cannot 
tolerate interference with her internal affairs. 


No less significant is the brief official communiqué 
that Count Berchtold and Herr von Bethmann Hollweg 
have arrived at a complete agreement on all points 
relating to the Near East. The Powers of the Triple 
Entente are therefore to be asked to pursue a policy 
already decided upon by Austria and Germany. They 
cannot, of course, refrain from entering into diplomatic 
conversations, but it is a foregone conclusion, and all 
parties to the forthcoming discussions are already aware 
of the fact that no practical issue can result. What, 
then, will happen when the Austrian initiative fails, as 
it is destined, if not designed, to fail? We are warned 
that Austria will be obliged, without further regard for 
foreign susceptibilities, to pursue with a free hand a 
policy protective of her interests alone. Germany, it 
may be assumed, will do likewise. Consequently the 
European situation is again developing symptoms of a 
grave crisis. It is not generally known that before 
Count Berchtold’s proposal was formulated Germany 
made overtures to Russia, which, had they been 
accepted, would have led to an attempt to partition 
These overtures were rejected, and Russia 
remained loyal to the Triple Entente, a compact which 
of late has been materially strengthened as a defensive 
weapon. In view of all the present circumstances, and 
bearing in mind the events that preceded the annexation 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina, it is little wonder that anxiety 
as to the international situation is prevalent. 
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JAPAN’S DIFFICULTIES. 


It is, perhaps, only natural that, at a time when the 
perplexities of China-are engaging the attention of the 
world, small heed should of late have been paid to the 
internal problems of her néighbour, Japan. But it is 
not to be expected that a debtor nation with an adverse 
balance of trade can long escape the vigilance of her 
creditors, and, knowing this well, the Japanese Govern- 
ment have with admirable foresight devised a plan to 
counter the harmful effects of criticism. Realising the 
close relation which public opinion bears to national 
credit, they have organised a Press bureau, the ramifi- 
cations of which extend throughout the capitals of the 
world. As a consequence, to those who are dependent 
upon the newspapers for their information, choice 
morsels, in the form of inspired statements, are offered 
from time to time, and the investing public of the West 
is lulled into a sense of security. And yet it is open to 
everyone who is willing to go tc the trouble to ascer- 
tain for himself the actual conditions prevailing in the 
country in which he has invested his money, and, un- 
influenced by inspired statements, to form a true 
estimate as to the solvency of that country. Such an 
investigation can only lead to one conclusion—the con- 
clusion that, in electing to pursue an ambitious policy of 
armaments out of all proportion to the utmost needs 
of national safety, year by year Japan is living far 
beyond her income. 

Her only hopes of financial regeneration lie in the 
development of the resources of Korea and of Southern 
Manchuria, and in an expansion of her export trade. 
But the question to be asked is: Can the country hold 
out until such time as these hopes are realised? There 
is a party of economists in Japan, with which, perhaps, 
to some extent Mr. Yamomoto, the Finance Minister, 
may be identified, who treat this question as one of 
vital importance, and who openly declare that a policy 
of retrenchment is essential to the salvation of the 
country. They realise that much money must be ex- 
pended before either Korea or Manchuria can be made 
to yield an adequate return to the national exchequer, 
and that years must pass before an expansion of trade 
can establish a permanent balance in favour of exports. 
The mere existence of such a school of thought in Japan 
is a hopeful sign, but there are other and stronger 
factors which do not encourage optimism. The militant 
party still dominates the Administration, and determines 
policy. Prince Katsura’s inclusion among the Genro 
brings him into intimate relation with his old chief, 
Yamagata, while his position as Grand Chamberlain and 
Keeper of the Great Seal places him close to the ear 
of the Throne. The Marquis Saionji, as head of the 
Government, has given no indication of departing from 
the policy of his predecessor, and, whatever influence 
the economists may exercise upon the country, they are 
outwitted at every turn when it comes to a trial of 

strength with the militant party. Meanwhile the people 
of Japan are groaning under the burden of excessive 
taxation, and national exigencies, called into being by 
a policy which wise statesmanship would modify, de- 
mand that further obligations be incurred. 





MOTORING 


O N Monday last a 30-hp. six-cylinder Sunbeam, 

driven by the famous Resta, covered 50 miles 
from a standing start on the track at Brooklands in 
32 min. 16 sec., which represents an average speed of 
92.96 miles per hour, and thereby broke the world’s 
record for that distance. The previous best for 50 miles 
was an average of 91.32 miles per hour, accomplished 
on a 60-hp. Thames car some time ago. The feat is 
noteworthy as an illustration of the great advances that 
have been made in engine efficiency, the Sunbeam being 
only half the nominal power—judged by the R.A.C. 
method of computation—of the car which has held the 
record for several years. However, although there can 
be no doubt about the increased efficiency of the modern 
engine, size for size, it should not be overlooked that 
the R.A.C. system of estimating horse-power is entirely 
misleading, as it takes no note of length of piston 
stroke, which is as important a factor in power develop- 
ment as the diameter of the cylinder; and the general 
tendency of designers in this country, since the intro- 
duction of the graduated tax based upon nominal horse- 
power, has been to secure added power by lengthening 
the stroke, which does not increase the tax. The result 
of this tendency has been the production of long-stroke 
engines, which, although rated at the same horse-power 
as engines of the “square” type, develop practically 
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twice the real power, owing to the increased length of 
the piston. Making every allowance for this, however, 
the Sunbeam performance is distinctly noteworthy as a 
world’s record. It shows conclusively that the British 
maker is now in a position to teach, instead of learning 
from, his: foreign competitor. 

It may be asked: What practical purpose is served 
by the development of cars capable of attaining such 
speeds as that of the Sunbeam? The answer is that 
speed means power, and power, in relation to size and 
weight of engine and chassis, is exactly what is required 
for comfortable and expeditious motoring. An ample 
reserve of power for hill-climbing means the capacity 
to run on the higher speeds, and this in its turn means 
economy in tyres and petrol, freedom from the nuisance 
of continuous gear-changing, and much more comfort- 
able motoring in every way. In the old days the car 
which could take ordinary hills at a fair speed was, in 
comparison with its successor, enormously heavy and 
cumbersome, and ruinous with regard to tyres and petrol. 
That is why such cars, in perfectly sound and service- 
able condition, can be bought to-day for a mere song. 
And that is why the efforts of the modern manufacturer 
are directed towards the attainment of the maximum of 
speed—i.e, power—from the smallest engine. 

An interesting event in the Leicestershire Auto- 
mobile Club’s meeting at Beacon Hill, on the 31st ult., 
was that of “ The Old Brigade,” a competition open only 








to cars delivered before the Olympia Show of IgI1. 
Competing cars were allowed bonuses of 5 per cent. 
for every year by which they antedated 1907. The first 
prize was taken by Mr. F. H. Gerrard’s 6-h.p. De Dion 
of 1902, which had the distinction of beating a 15-h.p. 
car of well-known make, four years its junior. In this 
connection the present writer would like to mention 
that he has in regular use a 10-12-h.p. De Dion of 1904, 
which he would rather like to back against any other 
car of similarly prehistoric date. As a matter of fact, it 
is impossible to wear out a De Dion car, if it is treated 
rationally and lubricated properly. And I have reason 
to believe that this is a source of some anxiety to the 
De Dion people. Obviously, if a car lasts for ever and 
gives satisfaction to its owner, there is little inducement 
for the latter to replace it, even for a more modern one 
of the same type. 

The latest information respecting the tyre trial is 
dated the 8th inst., when 4,021 miles had been covered, 
with all the tyres still going strong except one, which 
burst at 3,850 miles—not the Victor. It is astonishing 
that four steel-studded non-skids, selected at random, 
should have done so well on an old-type chain-driven 
car weighing a couple of tons. Last week, Earl Nor- 
bury, one of the observers, accompanied the car for two 
days, and Viscount Barrington and Lord Tollemache 
inspected the tyres. The test car has now gone to 
Devon for Lord Clifford of Chudleigh and other mem- 
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bers of the committee to examine, and on its return 
Admiral Routh and Admiral Sir George Neville will 
examine and report upon the tyres in their capacity 
as observers. The outstanding feature of the trial, so 
far, has been the universal interest excited, and the 
excellence of all the tyres competing. 


In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


WONDER whether, when the new account opens, the 
iong foretold boom will burst upon the City. In 
meteorology long-foretold lasts long, but in the City 

what is always promised never comes off. We have not 
arrived at the exact science of stock dealing. It is more 
complicated than the weather—more variable than the 
clouds, more dangerous than tempest. Yet it is easy to 
explain why the long-foretold never comes. Everybody 
says, ‘‘A boom is coming in Kaffirs.’”’ So all the clever 
division, who have no money, only brains, buy. Then 
the day of carry over arrives. They cannot pay. The 
money-lenders smell a ‘‘bull’’ account and proceed to 
break it up. Thus the public, who never come in until 
the clever division are out, do not get any chance—for the 
money-lender has shattered the boom at its birth. 
Greed of the rich against greed of the poor must always 
come out on top. It is the brazen pot and the earthen 
over again. For weeks past the City has been full of 
tales of what will be done in the autumn—how Kaffirs will 
rise, how Chartered will jump, how we shall all make our 
fortunes out of land in Rhodesia. But the magnates do not 
move. Like the gods in ‘‘ Hyperion,’’ they lie prone and 
nerveless whilst their worshippers wait for a sign. Buta 
few brave ones have asked for money. The Russian Bank 
of Commerce, egged on by the energetic Crisp, has 
offered shares—an offer not unacceptable. Crown Mines 
have sold their debentures—a good security—and Dalziel 
asks for money for Central Cheleken—a prospectus of 
strange impudence which the wise man will disregard. 

On all sides we hear of a demand for money. Germany 
wants large sums for the end of September settlement. 
She thinks she will get it from France. I believe that she 
will, for Paris is full of gold, and as the political horizon 
is clear the diplomats will not intervene. The French 
banks are ruled by the Quai d Orsay, but to-day they are 
given a free hand. Hungary wants money. Russia wants 
millions for railways—wants it so badly that some of the 
railways will be financed without the usual State guaran- 
tee. These will possibly be the best. The United States 
has a huge cotton crop, and Canada a large wheat har- 
vest. All want money. Egypt will give us 8,000,000 can- 
tars, and this cries for cash—cannot be moved without it. 
Then we have the Argentine and Brazil. Indeed, no one 
needs to complain that our Bank of England put up her 
rate, or be surprised if the Reichs bank follows the 
example of her richer ally. 

Home Raitways are dull. The high value of money 
will stop speculation, and the investor still remains cold. 
Why, I cannot see. He needs safety above everything, 
and this he gets in the Railway market. Yet he will 
gladly buy 5 per cent. Bonds in some foreign railway of 
which he knows nothing and refuse the Ordinary Stock 
of a line upon which he travels every day. He is pecu- 
liarly stupid, and will one day find this out. Those foreign 
railways will many of them default, but I see little 
chance of English Heavy Lines passing their dividend. 





Traffics are good, trade is booming. But no one wants 
Home Rails. Gilt-edged five per cent. securities are 
neglected for so-called Bonds in the wilds of South 
America. The Scotch results were all good. They will be 
better for the current half-year. Yet prices don’t budge. 

YANKEES appear nervous. The Banks want all the 
money they can scrape together for the crops, and they 
are not lending freely upon Wall Street. But business 
people in America are most confident that the next six 
months will be great months for the Railways. But in 
the States as in England the whole demand is for high 
yielding shares in industrial companies, and not for the 
more slow-moving Railway stocks. But the clever people 
are laying in a stock of Convertible Bonds. These Bonds 
are cheap to-day. The price of Unions, Atchisons, 
Southern Pacific, and the other roads that have issued 
convertible Bonds is very low to-day, and the Bonds are 
therefore cheap, for the option is all the more valuable. 
But the public does not follow the lead of the banker, who 
always buys these Bonds. The Denver and Rio Grande 
looks in a bad way—it is almost on the verge of a re- 
ceivership. These Gould Lines are not satisfactory. | 
think holders had better get out. The gamble in 
Canada Pacifics has died down, for New York and Berlin 
have been scared. But the directors are buying, and they 
are good enough for me. 

RuBBER shares have now lost all interest for the gam- 
bler. The East has unloaded its good stocks and is loaded 
up with the cheap shares. Do not forget that the East is 
a gambler, not an investor. It is not always saie to follow 
the lead of Singapore. I think that the Chinaman has 
made a mistake this time. The British Public is not buy- 
ing. It has hundreds of thousands of shares which it 
wants to sell, and will sell when it gets the chance. It 
shows no desire to retain its holding. Lampard does not 
appear to have taken any hand in the recent rise, but he 
must feel anxious for the safety of his trust, which is 
loaded down to the gunwale with stocks and has no 
coin. I am afraid that the little spurt has died down. 
There are many cheap and good shares, such as Pataling, 
Cicely, Batu Caves, Anglo-Malay, Consolidated Malay, 
Bukit Rajah, Lanadron, and Linggi. Do not touch the 
cheap shares puffed in all the papers. They are puffed 
because there are calls outstanding which those who hold 
want to get rid of. 

Oi shares are out of fashion. There are queer stories 
about Urals and Emba Caspian, expiring concessions and 
water in the wells. A curious letter from Russia is given 
in this week’s Stockbroker. The promoters are anxious 
for a boom, but they make no effort to produce one. They 
lack any lead. I see nothing to go for in the oil market. 
There is much talk and little else I keep my opinion that 
those who want a good oil share should buy Royal Dutch. 
It gets 60 per cent., and the Shell 4o per cent., of the 
profits, and yet the price is lower than Shell—an anomaly 
which only the limited market in Amsterdam is responsible 
for. 

Mixes are friendless. The Kaffir magnates are all 
agreed to put only the best ore through the mill and thus 
work up the profits. Wernher Beit some months ago 
having decided to amalgamate Village Main Reef with 
Village Deep told the manager to crush under the value. 
But the ruse did not come off, and no one sold Village 
Deep. Still, I think that the amalgamation will be carried 
through—a bad thing for Village Deep—a rich and young 
mine—and a good thing for the Main Reef, which is dying 
fast. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Mount Elliotts are smelting all their 
rich ore, and if they go on very much longer the mine 
will die, for it has not got a year’s supply of good ore. 
Cobar is buying rich ore to keep up returns. Whim Well 
will amalgamate with Mons. Cupri, and the French will 
find the money. Ray and Miami are good to buy. In- 
deed, all copper shares are good. Marconis have been 
supported by the shop—a dangerous game, which can 
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only end in disaster. West Hartlepool are said to be 
going to be absorbed by Furness Withy. The shares 
have risen. They will go higher. RaymMonp RADCLYFFE. 


THE OILFIELDS OF ROUMANIA. 


Roumania as a source of oil production is forging ahead 
with extraordinary rapidity, and the chief oil companies of 
the world have found it worth their while to take up oil 
drilling there, including the great Anglo-Dutch Combine, 
the Standard Oil Co., of which Mr. Rockefeller is the 
head, a powerful German group, and last, but not least, a 
purely British company, the Roumanian Consolidated Oil- 
fields, Ltd., who by the combination of six companies has 
secured control of 7,000 acres of oil land in an advanced 
stage of development, and now valued at fully 45,000,000 
sterling. The company is producing oil on a large scale, 
and at the same time is proceeding rapidly with a compre- 
hensive scheme of well-drilling, for which purpose it has, 
in cash in hand and guaranteed, working funds exceed- 
ing £300,000. The Roumanian Consolidated has its own 
refinery and pipe-line, and the present output of about 
6,000 tons per month, which is being rapidly enlarged, 
will eventually reach 1,000 tons daily. In view of the 
extreme importance which oil supply for power and other 
purposes has attained, and the rise in the price of oil, the 
shares of this company must steadily appreciate in value. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


NEED. 
To the Editor of THe AcapEemy. 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Martin’s criticism, I beg to 
borrow this gentleman’s own energetic phraseology and to 
say that ‘‘most people, may, must, should or ought to 
have long since found out for themselves’’ that, in ‘‘I did 
not need,’’ ‘* I did not go,’’ I did not give, need, go, and 
give are in the Infinitive mood; just as everyone knows 
that, in the following expressions : ‘‘It is needed,’’ He is 
gone, She has given, needed, gone and given are in the 
Past participle. 

I also beg to avail myself of this opportunity to convey to 
my critics my grateful acknowledgments for their remarks. 
As the French have it :—‘‘La lumieére jaillit du choc des 
opinions’’ (Truth is struck out from clashing opinions) ; 
and it is this very truth that is needed under the circum- 
stances. I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, ADOLPHE BERNON. 

61, Talbot Road, Bayswater, W. 


To the Editor of THE AcCADEMy. 

_ Sir,—I cannot say that I quite follow Mr. T. G. Martin 
in his interesting remarks on the English auxiliaries and 
quasi-auxiliaries. Why not, ‘‘It does not matter’? We 
have, ‘‘To matter; it matters; it matters not; it does 
matter; it does not matter.’’ ‘‘He dare not go”’ is dis- 
tinctly idiomatic ; and I would certainly permit the more 
regular ‘‘He dares not go.’’ The fact is that, as Mr. 
G. H. Powell points out, English is very irregular in the 
matter of such words as need and ought. I cannot see 
why this sort of verb should not in all cases have a regu- 
larly formed past tense. ‘‘I knew that I needed not 
do it,” “‘I knew that I oughted to.’? But on the other 
hand, as the uninflected form produces no ambiguity in the 
sense, there seems to be no objection to its use: and we 
must perhaps be guided as much by euphony as by gram- 
matical consistency. 

Would it not be an excellent thing if all English verbs 
followed the excellent example of can, may, might, etc., 
and dropped the final s of the 3rd person singular, present 
indicative? This simplification might also be extended to 
the 2nd person, so that we would say without any hesita- 
tion, “I go, thou go, he go.’’ Mr. Martin’s ‘“He dare 











, 


not go,’’ would then be right ‘‘anyway.’’ I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, Immo S. ALLEN. 
London Institution, Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
P.S.—In reply to M. Bernon, surely ‘‘replace’’ may be 
allowed to have both meanings. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 

Sir,—The assumption that the word ‘‘need’’ in ‘‘he 
need not do it’’ is a verb in the present infinitive, being an 
ellipsis for ‘‘he (did) not need’’ cannot be accepted. There 
is no analogy for such an ellipsis, and it does not account 
for the transference of the negative. 

The Oxford Dictionary has the following note on this 
point :— 

‘‘The irregular form need in the 3rd pers. sing. of the 
present tense (in the place of needs or needeth) becomes 
fairly common in the 16th century, and is now usual in 
the forms of expression it (he, I, etc.) need not, why need 
it? etc.” 

The loss of the s is perhaps due to the influence of the 
preterite-present verbs. Compare he dare, he can, he 
shall, he will. See Sweet’s ‘‘English Grammar,’ §1487.. 

Oxford. A. L. MaYHEw. 


To the Editor of THe AcADEMy. 


Dear Sir,—As the grandson of Mr. George Washing- 
ton Moon, I may perhaps be allowed to point out Mr. 
T. G. Martin’s error in suspecting that Mr. Moon was 
only the creation of someone’s fancy. On the contrary, 
Mr. Moon died four years ago, after living eighty-four 
years ; and during that time he was recognised by a world: 
that was the very reverse of ‘‘mocking’’ as an authority 
—I may perhaps say the authority—on questions of 
English grammar. 

Being away from home at the moment, I cannot verify 
dates, but it was, at any rate, a good many years ago. 
that the late Dean Alford published in Good Words a 
series of critical articles, under the title, ‘“‘The Queen’s. 
English.’’ Believing that the Dean committed errors as. 
grave as those he criticised, Mr. Moon wrote ‘‘The Dean’s. 
English’? to show that the Dean was himself ‘“‘but a 
castaway in matters of grammar.’’ This book went 
rapidly through several editions, and although now out 
of print, is still constantly advertised for. Mr. Moon 
also wrote ‘‘The Revisers’ English,’’ concerning the Re-- 
vised Version of the Bible, and several other books on 
grammar. As well as this, some of his poems, notably 
‘*Elijah,’’ were again and again reprinted. 

If Mr. T. G. Martin should by any chance be anxious. 
for further information concerning the grammarian whose 
work he criticises, he may be directed to the volumes of 
‘‘Who’s Who’’ previous to the year 1909. Faithfully 
yours, G. Betton Coss. 

88, Lee Road, Blackheath. 

September 9, 1912. 


RICHARD JEFFRIES. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

S1r,—In your interesting article on Richard Jeffries, the: 
writer mentions Gilbert White of Selborne and other 
naturalists. It is true that our “patron saint” was a 
sportsman, but it is not quite correct to say that he was 
not an “undergrad.,” for he took his degree at Oriel and 
for many years was a Fellow of that College. With 
compliments, yours faithfully, 

WILFRED MARK WEBB, 
Honorary Secretary of the Selborne Society. 

42, Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 

August 31, 1912. 
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